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NEW BOOES. 


Tue City oF THE GREAT KING: or Jeru- 
salem as it was, as it is, and as it is to be. 
By J.T. Barelay, M. D., Missionary to Je- 
rusalem. Published by Stanford & Delisser, 
New York, 1858. 

A few weeks ago we cut from a newspa- 
per, for the Living Age, a very interesting 
extract from this large octavo, which we now 
see for the first time. 

The name of Dr. Barclay—a_ resident 
Missionary in Jerusalem for three years and 
a half is now favorably known, both in Eu- 
rope and in this country, for the valuable 
discoveries he has made in the Temple En- 
closure and other sacred localities, to which 
he was admitted by special firman, and for 
the aids he has furnished to many distin- 
guished tourists, in the Holy Land, which 
have been in all their recent works, repeat- 
edly acknowledged. 

Every page of this work, says the publish- 
ers, shows the extent and accuracy of his 
labors ; and his Map of Jerusalem, now be- 
fore the public, is justly esteemed the only 
reliable one known. His close observation 
of facts and conscientious adherence to truth, 
together with his long and patient labors in 
the prosecution of his task, cannot fail to 
recommend this book to the confidence of the 
public. 

The publishers give a portrait of the Au- 
thor who returns soon to Palestine, probably, 
they say, to return no more. It is very 
beautifully done. 

The volume is profusely illustrated with 
Steel Engravings, Illuminations, Lithographs 
and Engravings on Wood,—and is destined 
to a place in Ten Thousand Libraries. 


THE British Ports.—Sir WALTER Scort. 
In continuation of their beautiful editions of 
the British Poets, Messrs. Little, Brown & 
Co., of Boston, have issued a more complete 
collection than has ever been printed before, 
of the Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott. 
They fill nine volumes, and are reprinted 
from the standard edition of Cadell, Edin- 
burgh, 1851. The smaller pieces, dispersed 
through several volumes in that edition, are 
here, with the “Imitations of the Ancient 
Ballad,” from the Border Minstrelsy, ar- 
ranged continuously ; and in compliance with 
a demand for completeness, the Editor has 
inserted immediately after these, various 





trifles printed in Lockhart’s Biography, and 

not generally received into the collections, 

together with the poetry of the Waverly 

Novels. 

A memoir of the Author has been ex- 
tracted from an edition of Scott’s poetry, by 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh, 1853. 

It is is a pleasure to look through volumes 
so well printed, and on such fine, substantial 
paper. They do credit to the press of H. O. 
Houghton & Company, Cambridge. 

Vol. 1. Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

. Marmion. 

. Lady of the Lake. 

. Rokeby: Don Roderick. 

. Lord of the Isles. 

- Imitations of the Ancient Ballads : 
Ballads, translated, or imitated, 
from the German; Songs. 

7. Miscellaneous Poems ; Poems printed 
in Lockhart’s Biography; Lyrical 
Pieces. Mottoes, &c., from the 
Waverly Novels. 

8. Bridal of Triermain; Harold the 
Dauntless; Field of Waterloo; 
Halidon Hill; Macduff’s Cross; 

9. Doom of Devorgoil; The Ayrshire 
Tragedy; House of Aspen; Goetz 
of Berlichingen 

Copying these titles carries us back to the 
old world; to the era preceding the first 
light of the Waverly Novels. 


& Cr Co bo 


Tue Pirts Street Lecrures.—Published 
by John P. Jewett & Co., Boston. These 
Lectures were delivered in Boston by Cler- 
gymen of six different Denominations, during 
the winter of 1858. The Motto and Table 
of Contents explains the object. 

“Be ready always to give -an answer to 
every man that asketh you a reason of the 
hope that is in you.” 

Lecture 1. By the Rev. William R. Clark: 
Why am I a Methodist ? 

2. Rev. Thomas B. Thayer: Why 
are you a Universalist ? 

3. Rey. James N. Sykes: Why I am 
a Baptist. 

4. Rev. Nehemiah Adams, D. D.: 
Why I am a Trinitarian Con- 
gregationalist. 

5. Rev. George M. Randall, D. D.: 
Why I am a Churchman. 

6. Rey. Orville Dewey, D. D. : Why 
I am a Unitarian. 

7. Rev. Thomas Starr King: Spirit- 
ual Christianity. 
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ENLARGED SERIES OF LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 








In announcing a greatly improved series of 
the Living Age we address ourselves not only 
to the subscribers to the work, but also to the 
public generally, among whom this number 
will be largely distributed. It is expedient 
therefore, to enter into a degree of detail as 
to its plan and character, which would be un- 
necessary to regular readers. 

At the end of the First Series we announc- 
ed a Second, to contain sixteen additional 
pages. This was an increase of matter, — 
but not exactly in proportion to the number 
of pages,— for the forty-eight pages of the 
First Series were of larger size. And now, 
having completed twenty volumes of the 
Second Series, and so secured the friendship 
of our subscribers that they have adhered to 
us through the financial crisis now passing 
away, we have made an alliance with the emi- 
nent publishing house, Stanford & Delisser 
of New York, by whose strength of capital 
and extensive business connections in all parts 
of the country, we are enabled and encouraged 
to announce the ENLARGED SERIES, of which 
this is the first number; —to contain eighty 
pages a week instead of sixty-four; to be 
printed in a superior manner; and upon a 
quality of paper much better than has latel 
been used. 

‘To give some idea of the quantity of redd- 
ing matter, which in these eighty dopble 
pages is now offered, we may state that each 
number (price only 12 1-2 cents) would con- 
tain about two-thirds of one of the large 
Reviews, such as the Edinburgh, Quarterly, 
Westminster, or North British; or, to take 
for comparison another well known work, it 
would contain a large proportion of a whole 
number of Blackwood’s Magazine. So that 
in a year we shall give, for the small sum of 
Six Dollars, more than is contained in all 
the above works put together. 

And besides the best articles from the 
aforesaid excellent periodicals, from which 
we draw very largely, we copy the choicest 
pieces from all the following works, some of 
which are even superior in ability : 

QUARTERLIES : 
British Quarterly Review, 
Christian Remembrancer, 
Church of England Quarterly Review, 


Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 








Irish Quarterly Review, 
Journal of Sacred Literature, 
London Quarterly Review, 
[This is not the same work as The Quarterly Review. 
the old rival of The Edinburgh.]} 
National Review, 
New Quarterly Review, 
Journai of Psychological Medicine. 
{Of these, we think the British Quarterly Review, The 
Christian Remembrancer, and The National Review, are 


of a higher order than The North British Review, or The 
Westminster Review.] 


MONTHLIES : 


Blackwood’s Magazine, 
Fraser’s Magazine, 
Dublin University Magazine, 
New Monthly Magazine, 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 
United Service Magazine, 
Bentley’s Miscellany, 

_ Titan, , 
Christian Observer, 
Eclectic Review, 
Sharpe’s Magazine, 
Tait’s Magazine, 
Art Journal, 
Law Journal, 
Nautical Magazine, 
Sporting Magazine, 
Philosophical Magazine, 
West of Scotland Magazine, 
Bent’s Advertiser, 


Critic. 
WEEKLIES : 

Political and Literary. Literary. 
Examiner, Atheneum, 
Spectator, Literary Gazette, 
Economist, Chambers’ Journal, 
Press, Household Words, 
Punch, London Journal, 


Saturday Review, Notes and Queries, and 

Illustrated News, The Lancet, and other 

Leader, Medical Journals, 
NEWSPAPERS : 

The Times, Daily News, Indian Mail, 
Court Journal, &c., &c., &c. 

Beside these we have standing orders in 
London for every new publication likely to be 
useful for the more full carrying out of our 
plan ;-— and we pass in review the whole 
American Press. 

It will be seen that “our field is the 
World.” 


Before beginning the Living Age, Mr. Lit- 
tell had published.and edited Littell’s Muse- 
um of Foreign Literature, of which forty-five 
volumes were issued. After this work of 
twenty years, he started anew with the Living 
Age, of the same price as the Museum, but 
three times as large. Of the First Series of 
the Living Age, thirty-six volumes were is- 
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sued; of the Second Series, twenty volumes. 
So that the publishers feel confident in the 
well-established character of the Living Age. 
Made up of the best matter in all other peri- 
odicals, it is certainly 

The Best Magazine in the World. 


To all professional men, to clergymen, 
lawyers, physicians, as well as to merchants 
and mechanics, who desire to keep up with 
the Tide of Time, this work is indispensable. 
It is not possible for them to wade through 
the great mass of current literature; a labor 
which tasks to the uttermost the days and 
nights of the experienced editor, with all the 
helps by which his long knowledge of the 
whole field enables him to economise labor. 
And if it were possible for each one of these 
classes to do this, he would turn from it as a 
weariness of the flesh and of the soul. He 
would recoil with disgust fromthe heavy 
lightness, the serious vanity, the vapid wit, 
the stupid pomposity through which we have 
to grope after something better. We say 
nothing of reading twenty good reviews of 
the same subject, in order to select the two 
or three best out of them. If he had done 
this, even in some superficial way, for-a year, 
he would be ready to exclaim: “ Who will 
show us any good!” and would be qualified 
to judge of the value of the Living Age as a 
labor-saving machine. 

It requires the stimulus of professional 
duty, and the inexorable force of necessity, to 
keep a man “ in the traces.” Added to these, 
we are sure that the editor draws courage 
from the success of his Jabors, and the appro- 
bation which has been freely bestowed by 
the wise and good. 

But the greatest value of this work is not 
in its convenience and usefulness to the well- 
educated man,—to the statesman and philoso- 
pher, whose mind is already matured,—but to 
the family circle, to which it may be a most 
important auxiliary in education. To the 
large class of young men who are educating 
themselves, it is a treasure which can hardly 





be computed. Testimonials have been re- 
ceived from very many men, not undistin- 
guished in society, that their tastes had been 
formed and their minds enlarged, by this pe- 
riodical, under its former and present title; 
so that gradually the editor has come to mag- 
nify his office, and to feel that his iabor was 
paid, not only by what money profit he could 
get, but by a sense that it has not been with- 
out the usefulness which gives dignity to toil. 

Soon after the Second Series began, the 
New York Times, in an article written by 
the editor, Mr. Raymond, (since Lieut. Gov- 
ernor,) welcomed it as follows : 


The veteran LittE.u! 


“ Age cannot wither, nor custom stale 
His infinite variety.”’ 


We have him once more remodeling and renew- 
ing the Living Age for a fresh campaign and 
still higher claims upon popular favor. The 
size, for one thing, has been changed from a 
large to a medium octavo; a decided amend- 
ment. The number of pages has been increased 
to sixty-four; which, it is needless to say, will 
always be filled with the choicest selections, so 
long as Mr. LitTEet prepares copy. Prose and 
verse; fact and fiction; opinion and specula- 
tion; the best things in all those periodicals 
whose portraits decorate the cover:’the note- 
worthy leaders of the foreign and domestic news 
press; and indeed, a fair résumé of the litera- 
ture and creed of the time, will crowd eaeh 
weekly number. With a programme s0 ex- 
tended, and the undoubted good faith wherewith 
all its engagements are made, there can be no 
question about the value and popularity of the 
magazine. It cannot have more of the latter 
commodity than it merits. 


Before publication, the work was com- 
mended to the public, in letters for which we 
are ever grateful, from Justice Story, Chan- 
cellor Kent, Professor Sparks, and Prescott 
and Bancroft, the Historians. The Hon. 
George Ticknor soon followed in praise of 
the actual work. 

We add below the comprehensive and sug- 
gestive lines which President Adams found 
time to write in the engrossing labors and 
responsibilities of the post in which he died. 


WASHINGTON, 27 Dxc., 1845. 


Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe 


and in this country, this has appeared to me to be the most useful. 


It contains indeed the ex- 


position only of the current literature of the English language, but this by its immense ex- 
tent and comprehension includes a portraiture of the human mind in the utmost expansion of 
J. Q. Apams. 


the present age. 























THE INSANITY OF 


From The American Journal of Insanity. 
Edited by the Medical Officers of the New York 
State Lunatic Asylum. 

THE INSANITY OF WILLIAM COWPER. 


In the entire annals of mental disease there 
is no case so widely known, or which has 
excited so deep an interest as the insanity of 
Cowper. Nor can we wonder at this. Asa 
Poet he is known to all who speak the Eng- 
lish tongue. His delightful letters have 
made us perfectly familiar with the man. 
It is impossible to read his story or his 
writings, without emotions of admiration, of 
pity and love. 

We propose to give briefly, but connect- 
edly, the history of his mental derangement. 

Of hereditary taint in his case we have no 
evidence. His infancy was delicate in no 
common degree, and he very early manifested 
a morbid tendency to diffidence and melan- 
choly. When only six years old, he lost that 
tender mother, whose praise will live forever 
in his grateful verse. After this he was sent 
away to school, and for two years his tender 
spirit was subjected to the tyrannous treat- 
ment of older boys, under that system which 
was so long the disgrace of English schools, 
For a boy of his temperament, the regimen 
was peculiarly unfavorable. He was after- 
wards placed at Westminster School, where 
he seems to have been happy enough. It 
was at this period that he took up for a while 
with the strange notion that he was immor- 
tal. “Surveying my activity and strength, 
and observing the evenness of my pulse, I 
began to entertain, with no small compla- 


cency, a notion, that perhaps I might never | 


die.” Such was his own statement long 
afterward. But the strange notion did not 
last long. “I was soon after struck with a 
lowness of spirits, uncommon at that age, 
and had frequent intimations of a consump- 
tive habit. 

At the age of 18, he left Westminster, for 
the study of the law. Three years afterward 
he took chambers: in the Temple. Soon 
after he began thus to live alone, the malady 
appeared which afterwards darkened so much 
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despair.” For nearly a year he was in this 
condition, Change of scene was recom. 
mended. He went with some friends to 
Southampton, and then it was, he tells us, 
“as if another sun had been kindled that 
instant in the heavens, on purpose to dispel 
sorrow and yexation of spirit; I felt the 
weight of all my sorrow taken off; my heart 
became light and joyful in a moment; I 
could have wept with transport had I been 
alone.” However the sufferer himself might 
afterwards interpret that long period of 
gloom, and that instantaneous restoration of 
light and joy—it seems impossible for us to 
doubt that the depression and the relief were 
alike due to causes and conditions of a physi- 
cal nature. 

For several years after this recovery his 
life appears to have been easy, and far from 
unhappy. He amused himself with literary 
pursuits, He associated with men of wit, 
and learning, and fame. In the elegant and 
friendly circle of his own family connections, 
the social requirements of his affectionate 
nature were fully met. To one of his cousins 
—an accomplished and elegant woman—he 
became deeply attached. The affection was 
mutual,—but. the father refused consent, 
There can be no doubt, that the disappoint 
ment was a great one to him; but there is 
no evidence, as some have asserted, that hig 
grief on this account assumed a morbid form, 
or had any connection with his subsequent 
attacks of melancholy. Southey goes farther, 
and asserts that “ melancholy madness, 
which in woman so often originates in love, 
or takes its type from it, is seldom found to 
proceed from that passion, or to assume its 
character in man.” 

We are told that at this time he was 
fond of moving about. But this seems to 
have been “ the restlessness of a highly sen- 
sitive nature, rather than the activity of a 
healthy one.” He had a physical restlessness, 
which, till he was more than thirty years old, 
made it almost essential to his comfort to be 
perpetually in motion.” ; 

As he did no business, he had no means of 





of his life. In his own sad memoir he thus 
describes it. “I was struck, not long after 


my settlement in the Temple, with such a 
dejection of spirits, as none but they who 
have felt the same, can have the least con- 
ception of. Day and night I was upon the 
rack, laying down in horror, and rising up in 


| support beyond the small patrimony left him 
‘at his father’s death. This he had been 
' gradually using up. It could not last a great 
deal longer. That the prospect of approach- 
ing poverty began seriously to affect his 
spirits, is more than probable. It so hap- 
pened that the clerkship of the Journals of 


\ 
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the House of Lords was in the gift of Major 
Cowper, as were also the joint offices of read- 
ing clerk, and clerk of the committees. All 
of them became vacant about the same time, 
and Major C. offered the two most valuable 
places to his kinsman. For him it was a 
splendid offer, and he accepted it at once, 
without reflecting on his inability to execute 
a business of so public a nature. But he 
soon repented, and after a week of misery 
wrote to his friend, begging that he might 
resign the places given him, and take, in- 
stead, the less lucrative post. The change 
was made, but it did not bring the relief 
which he expected. The clerkship of the 
journals, which had seemed so easy and so 
desirable, now became an awful terror to his 
mind. He was bid to expect an examination 
at the bar of the House, touching his suffi- 
ciency. To his sensitive nature the idea of 
such an ordeal was appalling. Still he made 
an effort to qualify himself, and for many 
months went daily to the office, in order to 
learn its routine. It was a vain attempt. 
His mind was not in a condition to seek or 
to receive Knowledge. He was distracted 
with a perpetual fear that he was about to 
disgrace himself, and injure his benefactor. 
His mind was the prey of horrible thoughts. 
Conscious that something about him must be 
wrong, he applied to the celebrated Dr. 
Heberden. He was put upon a course of 
medicine. He made some efforts of a devo- 
tional kind. Still he found no relief. “I 
now,” he says, “ began to look upon madness 
as the only chance remaining. I had a 
strong foreboding that so it would fare with 
me, and I wished for it earnestly, and looked 
forward to it with impatient expectation !” 
“ Such forebodings,” says one of his biogra- 


phers, “were indications of the actual dis- |? 


ease. The prior and the subsequent mani- 
festations of the disorder prove that it was 
inherent in his constitution.” Of the way in 
which it was first openly developed, we have 
his own interesting account. In that narra- 
tive, written when he was supposed to be 
perfectly sane, he evidently had no just idea 
of the nature of his disorder, or of the time 
when his mind became incapable of rational 
and responsible action. He ascribes to 
demoniac agency all his despairing thoughts 
and suicidal purposes. The day for his ap- 
pearance at the bar of the House of Lords 
was drawing nigh. ‘Now came,” says he, 
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“the grand temptation ; the point to which 
Satan had all the while been driving me; 
the dark and hellish purpose of self-murder. 
I grew more sullen and reserved, fled from 
all society, even from my most intimate 
friends, and shut myself up in my chambers. 
Being reconciled to th2 apprehension of 
madness, I began to be reconciled to the 
apprehension of death.” He gives a graphie 
account of the various attempts which he 
made by laudanum, by drowning, by a knife, 
and by hanging, to put an end to his life. By 
one means or another he was baffled in them 
all,—thongh in one instance he seems to 
have come very near the accomplishment of 
his fatal design. After this failure, he be- 
came, he says, afraid of death, and deeply 
convinced of his guilt. 

A few days after this, his madness suddenly 
assumed a shape in which it was manifest to 
all. He thus describes the access. “ While 
I traversed the apartment in the most horrid 
dismay of sou!, * * a strange and horrible 
darkness fell upon me. If it were possible 
that a heavy blow could light on the brain, 
without touching the skull, such was the sen- 
sation I felt. I clapped my hand to my fore- 
head, and cried aloud through the pain it 
gave me. At every stroke my thougits and 
expressions became more wild and indistinct ; 
all that remained clear was the sense of sin, 
and the expectation of punishment. These 
kept undisturbed possession all through my 
illness, without interruption or abatement.” 

He was now sent to St. Albans—about 
twenty miles from London—and placed under 
the care of Dr. Cotton,* who kept what would 


* NATHANIEL Cotton, born about 1707, after 
studying at Leyden, under the far-famed Boer- 
haave, returned to England, to engage in general 
ractice. Just then a Dr. Crawley, who had a 
private establishment at Dunstable for the treat- 
ment of insane patients, retired from his labors, 
and resigned his place to Dr. Cotton. He had al- 
ready given much attention to the varieties of 
mental disease. To knowledge and skill he added 
a kind heart, and the most winning manners. 
From Dunstable he soon removed to St, Albans. 
His success was great—his fame spread widely— 
and a great number of persons were entrusted to 
his care. His asylum was called * The College.” 
In this calm retreat, and thus beneficially em- 
ployed, he spent the remainder of a long life. He 
also made himself known as an author. In 1749 
he published ‘ Observations on a particular kind 
of scarlet fever that lately prevailed in and about 
St. Albans.” His “* Visions in Verse,’ sppeares 
not long after. These have been often republished, 


and have found a place in some of the collections 
of British Poets. They breathe in every line a 
spirit of benevolence and piety. Among the dis- 
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now be called a private asylum for the in- 
sane. At that period the treatment of this 
class of sufferers was often most injudicious 
and injurious. It was fortunate indeed for 
Cowper that he was placed with a man so 
skillful and so kind as Dr. Cotton, When 
he had been about five months at St. Albans, 
he began to seem more cheerful. Three 
months later his brother John, who was a 
Fellow at Cambridge, came to see him. The 
visit was beneficial to the sufferer. His com- 
pany and his cheering conversation “served” 
says William, “to put to flight a thousand 
deliriums and delusions, which I still labored 
under, and the next morning I found myself 
a new creature.” Soon afterwards he hap- 
pened to open a Bible, when his eye fell on 
the 25th verse of the third chapter of Romans. 
Truly affecting is his warm-hearted account 
of what followed. “Immediately I received 
strength to believe, and the full beams of the 
Sun of Righteousness shone upon me. I 
saw the sufficiency of the atonement he had 
made, my pardon sealed in his blood, and all 
the fullness and completeness of his justifica- 
tion. Ina moment I believed, and received 
the gospel. * * Unless the Almighty arm 
had been under me, I think I should have 
died with gratitude and joy.” For such a 
deliverance from so long and so deep a 
despair, well might his heart flow out in 
thankfulness and pr ise. 

In Dr. Co’, av this important juncture, 
he found more than a physician. “I was 
not only treated by him with the greatest 
tenderness while I was ill, and attended with 
the utmost diligence, but when my reason 
was restored to me, and I had so much need 
of a religious friend to converse with, to 
whom I could open my mind on the subject 
without reserve, I could hardly have found a 
fitter person for the purpose.” 

He remained at St. Albans a year anda 
half. As he could not bear the thought of 
returning to London, a home was found for 
him at Huntingdon. To this damp spot, 
among the fens of the stagnant Ouse, he 
retired, taking with him the servant who had 
been his faithful attendant at St. Albans, 


pe wer correspondents, were Doctors Young 
and Doddridge. To the accident, which made 
Cowper his patient, more than to any thing else, 
he owes probably the preservation of his fame. It 
is to be regretted that he left no account of his 
system—if system he had—in the treatment of the 
insane. 
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Here he soon became a boarder in the family 
of the Unwins. During the two years of his 
abode in Huntingdon he seems to have en- 
joyed uninterrupted happiness. The sudden 
death of Mr. Unwin, in the summer of 1767, 
broke up the establishment. It became neces- 
sary to find another residence. About that 
time the family became acquainted with the 
Rev. John Newton, who had been a slave 
trader, but was then the pious curate of 
Olney. Mr. Newton found a house for them 
near the vicarage which he occupied. To 
this homely village of poor lace-weavers, 
Cowper and Mrs. Unwin removed, influenced, 
mainly by their desire to be under the pas- 
toral care of Mr. Newton. “A sincerer 
friend,” says Southey, “Cowper could not 
have found. He might have found a more 
discreet one.” We think the biographer is 
right. It was not, it could not be well for 
a man of Cowper’s inborn and invincible 
shyness and “trembling sensibilities,” to be 
put upon such labor as Mr. Newton at once 
marked out for him and worked him up to. 
In that large and needy parish he was em- 
ployed in almost constant attendance on the 
sick, the afflicted, and the dying. Nor was 
this the worst; Mr. Newton had prayer- 
meetings in his parish, and Cowper was re- 
quired to take an active part at the meetings. 
He acknowledged to his friend Greatheed 
that hours of mental agitation always pre- 
ceded the meetings in which he was expected 
to take the lead. Of the danger to which he 
was thus subjecting his friend, Mr. Newton, 
whose nerves were of an iron temper, seems 
to have been wholly unconscious. His posi- 
tion, in other respects, was not favorable for 
one of his peculiar temperament. In that 
rude village, Mrs. Unwin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Newton were the only persons with whom he 
could associate. He no longer corresponded 
with intelligent and pleasant friends. Walk- 
ing, which had become an important habit of 
his life, could hardly be enjoyed at Olney, so 
soft and muddy were its roads for two-thirds 
of the year. There were few books within . 
his reach, and his narrow means would not 
allow him to purchase such a luxury. 

In a little more than two years after he 
settled in Olney, he lost, by death, his brother 
John. He was with this dear relative during 
his last illness, and wrote an account of it, 





which was not published until aer tu° poet’s 
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death, more than thirty years later. That 
account, and letters written at the time, show 
how deeply he was interested in this brother, 
and especially in the change on religious 
subjects that took place in his views and feel- 
ings just before he died. But this event, 
however consolitory in some of its aspects, 
appears to have exerted an unfavorable influ- 
ence on. the mind of the survivor. His 
melancholy tendencies increased. Mr. New- 
ton, perhaps in part as a remedy, urged him 
to compose hymns; hence the Olney collec- 
tion—the joint work of the two friends—a 
collection from which the hymn books of our 
day still derive some of taeir choicest trea- 
sures. Whether his clerical friend was judi- 
cious in the kind of employment thus fur- 
nished is a point on which the biographers 
differ. His increasing gloom at length deep- 
ened into decided insanity. This became 
manifest to all, in January, 1773. For some 
time he refused to enter Mr. Newton’s house; 
then, having been persuaded to go there for 
asingle night, he could not be induced to 
leave it. With our light the proper course 
seems very clear. He should have been re- 
moved at once to St. Albans. So far from 
this, it was five months after the attack be- 
fore Mr. Newton visited Dr. Cotton ‘to ask 
his advice. Dr. Cotton advised that he 
should be bled, and that the apothecary of 
Olney should transmit to him an accurate 
account of the state of the patient’s blood, 
and such other observations as he could 
make, This was done; and Dr. Cotton, on 
the strength of Mr. Newton’s description 
and the apothecary’s observations, prescribed 
certain medicines. We are not told what 
they were. After he had been taking these 
for twelve days, Mr. Newton says of them, 
“They agree well with him. He eats better 
and sieeps no worse.” A little later he 
writes, “The medicine evidently agrees with 
him. He says but little, but goes on prun- 
ing our trees, &c.” Three weeks later he 
says, “ Dr. Cotton’s medicine has greatly 
strengthened his body, but the repeated use 
seemed at length to have an inconvenient 
effect upon his spirits. He said they made 
him worse, and for several days when the 
hour of taking them returned, it put him in 
an agony. Upon his urgent and earnest 
entreaties he has left them off for a season, 
and has been better since—I mean more 
quiet and composed.” What the medicines 
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were does not appear. Mr. Newton soon 
after says, “I believe the medicines he took, 
though they seemed to agree with his health, 
rather inflamed his complaint.” 

About this time his matady re-assumed its 
suicidal type. For several months his con- 
dition required constant watchfulness on the 
part of his friends. Mr. Newton, who ap- 
pears to have looked upon insanity as a sort 
of demoniacal possession, could find in the 
fatal delusion of his friend, a new proof of 
his religious and submissive spirit. ‘It 
was,” says he, “solely owing to the power 
the enemy had of impressing upon his dis- 
turbed imagination that it was the will of 
God he should, after the example of Abra- 
ham, perform an expiative act of obedience, 
and offer not a son, but himself.” “This,” 
says Southey, “was the peculiar impression 
that fastened upon him at that time, and 
from which he never seems to have been per- 
fectly relieved, even in his longest and best 
intervals. He believed that when the will 
of Heaven was made known to him, power 
30 accomplish the act of obedience had at 
the same time been given; but having failed 
to use it, he had been sentenced to a state of 
desertion and perpetual misery, of a kind 
peculiar to himself. He had sunk into a 
state of utter hopelessness— an unalterable 
persuasion,’ says Mr. Greatheed, ‘that the 
Lord, after having renewed him in holiness, 
had doomed him to everlasting perdition.’” 
Though firmly convinced of the doctrine of 
perseverance as a general truth, he supposed 
himself to be the only person who had ever 
believed with the heart unto righteousness, 
and yet was excluded from salvation. Be- 
lieving, under this view of the case, that for 
him to implore mercy would be opposing the 
determinate counsel of God, he, with a sin- 
gular and sad consistency, gave up attend- 
ance on public and domestic worship, and 
desisted from every attempt at private prayer. 
A singular instance of the extent to which he 
carried this feeling, was related to a friend of 
ours by the Rey. Mr. Bull, of Newport 
Pagnel. The father of Mr. Bull was a friend 


of Cowper, used often to visit him, and some- 
times took with him his son, then a mere 
lad.. Mr. Bull well remembered that while 
his father asked a blessing at table, Cowper 
signified his non-concurrence by a low whistle. 

In May, 1774, we find him still at Mr. 
Newton’s, and resolved not to leave. . “ His 
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health,” says Mr. N., “is better; he works 
almost incessantly in the garden, and while 
employed is tolerably easy; but as soon as 
he leaves off, he is instantly swallowed up by 
the most gloomy apprehensions; though in 
anything that does not concern his own 
peace, he is as sensible, and discovers as 
quick a judgment as ever.” <A fortnight 
later, as he was feeding the chickens, some 
little incident called forth a smile—the first 
which had been seen upon his face for more 
than sixteen months. About the same time 
he returned willingly to his own house. His 
power of attending to other objects than his 
own hopeless state, gradually returned. 
Though the fatal impression was still on his 
mind, it began in some degree to recover its 
natural tone. He found pleasure neither in 
company nor books, “but he continued to 
employ himself in gardening; and under- 
standing his own case well enough to per- 
ceive that anything which should engage his 
attention without fatiguing it must be salu- 
tary, he amused himself with some leverets.”’ 
For twelve years these little creatures en- 
joyed his tender care, and helped to solace 
many a weary hour. “He immortalized 
them in Latin and in English, in verse and 
in prose. They have been represented in 
prints. They have been cut upon seals.” 
His account of them was such an account as 
only a person of exquisite genius, sensibility, 
and observation, could have given. But who 
is not familiar with the history, the character, 
the habits, of Puss, Tiny, and Bess ? 

“I kept him for his humor’s sake, 

For he could oft beguile 
My heart of thoughts that made it ache, 
And force me to a smile.” 

Of his condition during this second at- 
tack of his malady, Cowper several years 
afterwards gave the following interesting 
account to his cousin, Lady Hesketh. “Know 
then, that in the year 1773, the same scene 
that was acted at St. Albans, opened upon 
me again at Olney, only covered with a still 
deeper shade of melancholy, and ordained to 
be of much longer duration. I was suddenly 


reduced from my wonted rate of understand- 
ing to an almost childish imbecility. I did 
not, indeed, lose my senses, but I lost the 
power to exercise them. I could return a 
rational answer even to a difficult question ; 
but a question was necessary, or I never 
spoke at all. “This state of mind was aecom- 
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panied, as I suppose it to be in most in- 

stances of the kind, with misapprehensions 

of things and persons, that made me a very 

untractable patient. I believed that every- 

body hated me, and that Mrs. Unwin hated 

me most of all:—was convinced that all my 

food was poisoned, together with ten thou- 

sand other megrims of the same stamp. Dr. 

Cotton was consulted. He replied that he 

could do no more for me than might be done 
at Olney, but recommended particular vigi- 

lance lest I should attempt my life—a cau- 

tion for which there was the greatest occa- 

sion. At the same time that I was convinced 

of Mrs. Unwin’s aversion to me, I coyld en- 

dure no other companion. The whole man- 

agement of me consequently devolved upon 
her, and a terrible task she had.” 

About two years after his return to his 
own house he began again to correspond 
with some of his old friends. In this way 
we learn that his love of literature had 
revived. His never-failing friend, Hill, occa- 
sionally sent him books, which he read with 
avidity and keen discrimination. In 1779, 
Mr. Newton, despairing of success among 
the people of Olney, a large majority of 
whom appear to have been irreclaimably ig- 
norant and perverse, removed to London, 
From a letter to his friend Thornton written 
shortly before he left, it seems that Cowper's 
derangement was not the only case in his 
parish. “I believe,” he writes, “that my 
name is up about the country for preaching 
the people mad, for whether it is owing to 
the sedentary life the women live here, por- 
ing over their pillows for ten or twelve hours 
every day, and breathing confined air in their 
crowded little rooms, or whatever may be the 
immediate cause, I suppose we have near a 
dozen, in different degrees, disordered in 
their heads, and most of them, I believe, 
truly gracious people.” He closes with say- 
ing, “I trust there is nothing in my preach- 
ing that tends to cast those down who ought 
to be comforted.” Cowper must have sorely 
missed this intelligent, constant, and devoted 
friend. And yet in his peculiar condition it. 
was perhaps well for him that the separation 
took place. Mr. Newton was a good rea- 
soner,—but did not know how to reason 
with an insane man. Nay, more, had he re- 
mained in Olney, it may be doubted whether 
the poet would ever have been developed in 





Cowper. From what afterwards occurred 
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we kuow that the good vicar would never 
have encouraged those literary efforts which 
furnished to this poor sufferer years of tran- 
quilizing employment,—and which placed his 
name in the foremost rank of those who have 
pleased, instructed, and blessed the world. 

About this time we find him getting up a 
small-green house and pinery, which he 
glazed with his own hands. For a while 
also he amused himself with drawing. Occa- 
sionally he wrote verses. The report of an 
adjudged case—in which Nose and Eyes con- 
tend about the spectacles—a piece which has 
been familiar to every schoolboy for the last 
seventy years, was written at this time. Mrs. 
Unwin perceiving that this exercise was ben- 
eficial to him, urged him to undertake some 
larger and more important work. She even 
suggested a topic. He took her advice. In 
the course of four months he wrote as many 
short poems. These, under the titles of 
Truth, Table Talk, Expostulation, and the 
Progress of Error, with several smaller 
pieces, were published in the autumn of 
1781. Thus, at the ripe age of fifty, this 
melancholy and most interesting recluse 
made his first appearance before the world. 
The reception of his book was sufficiently 
favorable to encourage his labors, and a’ sec- 
ond volume was soon under way. Although 
praise from the wise and good was far from 
being unwelcome to him, he thus explains to 
Mr. Newton his primary object in these ef 
forts. “At this season of the year, and in 
this gloomy climate, it is no easy matter to 
the owner of a mind like mine, to divert it 
from sad subjects, and fix it upon such as 
may administer to its amusement. Poetry, 
above all things, is useful to me in this re- 
spect. While I am held in pursuit of petty 
images, or a pretty way of expressing them, 
I forget everything that is irksome, and, like 
a boy that plays truant, determine to avail 
myself of the present opportunity to be 
amused, and to put by the disagreeable re- 
collection that I must, after all, go home and 
be whipped again.” 

In the summer of this year he accidentally 
made a new acquaintance, too influential in 
its results to be omitted in our narrative. 
The widow of an English baronet, who had 
been living for some time in France, came to 
visit a sister then in Olney. Lady Austen, as 
Cowper described her at that time to Mr. 
Newton, was “a lively, agreeable woman, 
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who has seen much of the world, and ac- 
counts it a great simpleton—as it is. She 
laughs, and makes laugh; and keeps up a 
conversation without seeming to labor at it.” 
To Mr. Unwin, he wrote,“ A person who has 
seen much of the world, and understands it 
well, has high spirits, a lively fancy, and 
great readiness of conversation, introduces a 
sprightliness into such a scene as this, which, 
if it was peaceful before, is not the worse for 
being a little enlivened.” It was indeed, just 
what that scene required, and while this 
bright spirit continued to cheer it, the effect 
on Cowper was evidently happy. She knew 
how to interest and amuse him. She gave 
direction to his thoughts, and suggested top- 
ics for his pen. “ Had it not been for Mrs. 
Unwin,” says Southey, “he would probably 
never have appeared in his own person as an 
author ; had it not been for Lady Austen, he 
would never have been a popular one.” 
“For a while, Lady Austen’s conversation 
had as happy an effect upon the melancholy 
spirit of Cowper as the harp of David upon 
Saul. Whenever the cloud seemed to be 
coming over him, her sprightly powers were 
exerted to dispel it.” One afternoon, finding 
him more than usually depressed, she told 
him the story of John Gilpin. It was a tale 
which she had heard in her childhood, and it 
amused him highly. The next morning he 
informed her that for thinking and laughing 
at the story he had been unable to sleep, and 
that he had turned it into a ballad. That 
ballad soon became famous. Who has not 
read. it? Who has not laughed over it? 
Alluding to it in one of his letters, sometime 
afterwards, he said, “If I trifle, and merely 
trifle, it is because I am reduced to it by neo- 
essity; a melancholy that nothing else so 
effectually disperses, engages me sometimes 


in the arduous task of being merry by force. 


And strange as it may seem, the most ludi- 
crous lines I ever wrote, have been written in 
the saddest mood, and but for that saddest 
mood, perhaps, had never been written at 
all.” The experience of Cowper in this re- 
gard does not stand alone, as the history of 
literature abundantly shows. 

Lady Austen was fond of blank verse, and 
often urged Cowper to try his hand at it. At 
length he promised compliance if she would 
give him a theme. “ That,” she replied, 
“you can never want, You can write upon 
any ; write upon the sofa.” So began ‘The 
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Task,’ a “work which made him the most 
popular poet of his age; and raised him to a 
rank in English poetry from which no revo- 
lution of taste can detrude him.” Thanks to 
the sprightly and accomplished woman, who 
gave a momentary brightness to that sad and 
lonely home! Thanks, especially to her, who 
inspired a song that has delighted and in- 
structed millions! Unfortunately this aus- 
picious influence was not of long duration. 
Lady Austen was, perhaps, somewhat exact- 
ing, and Mrs. Unwin had no disposition to 
surrender any of her undoubted rights. Be- 
tween his new friend, however charming, and 
her whose devotion had so long been tested, 
the poet could not for a moment hesitate. 
The task which she had set, was not yet 
finished, when Lady Austen left the scene, in 
which she appears no more. 

The Rev. Thomas Scott, whose Commen- 
tary on the Bible has made his name famous 
both in England and America, succeeded Mr. 
Newton in the vicarage of Olney. But as he 
was far from being the genial and lovable 
man his predecessor was, and as Cowper was 
no longer an attendant at church, the poet 
seems to have had but little intercourse with 
the vicar. There was, however, at that time, 
in the adjoining town of Newport Pagnal, 
a dissenting clergyman—the Rev. William 
Bull. Mr. Newton when leaving Olney, had, 
with thoughtful kindness, introduced Mr. Bull 
to his afflicted friend. Twice a month this 
good-hearted man made it a point of duty to 
visit Cowper. They soon learned to respect 
and to value each other. In a letter from 
the poet to his cousin, Lady Hesketh, written 
soon after Lady Austen’s departure, he says, 
“And now, except the Bull that I spoke of, 
we have seldom any company at all.” This 
mna after Cowper's own heart the latter some- 
times addressed in his epistles as, Carissime 
Taurorum. Writing to William Unwin, he 
thus beautifully depicts him: “A dissenter, 
but a liberal one; a man of letters and of 
genius; a master of a fine imagination, or 
rather not master of it—an imagination 
which, when he finds himself in the company 
he loves, and can confide in, runs away with 
him into such fields of speculation as amuse 
and enliven every other imagination that has 
the happiness to be of the party. At other 
times he has a tender and delicate sort of 
melancholy in his disposition, not less agree- 
able in its way. No men are better qualified 
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for companions in such a world as this, than 
men of such a temperament. Every scene 
of life has two sides—a dark and a bright 
one; and the mind that has an equal mix- 
ture of melancholy and vivacity, is best of 
all qualified for the contemplation of either. 
He can be lively without levity, and pensive 
without dejection. Such a man is Mr. Bull. 
But—he smokes tobacco! Nothing is per- 
fect !” 

To Mr. Bull we owe Cowper’s translations 
from the French of Madam Guion. He was 
an admirer of that amiable pietist, and on 
doubt felt that he rendered the poet a service 
when he gave him something to do. That 


‘Cowper could treat in verse subjects which 


he dreaded to attempt in prose, he thus 
explained to Mr. Newton: “There is a dif- 
ference. The search after poetical expres- 
sion, the rhyme, and the numbers, are all 
affairs of some difficulty. They arrive, in- 
deed, but are not to be attained without 
study, and engross perhaps a larger share of 
the attention than the subject itself. Persons 
fond of music will sometimes find pleasure 
in the tune, when the words afford them 
none.” It seems also to have been an effect 
of his disease, that he could often translate 
the language of others, when he could not: 
write his own. In this instance he coul* 
transfer to beautiful English the devotiona! 
ardors of the French mystic, when it would 
have seemed to him an impious act to write 
a single stanza of the sort in his own proper 
person. When, several years later, Mr. Bul! 
asked him to compose a hymn for some occa- 
sion, he declined, and gave his reasons. He 
was willing, however, to alter and adapt one 
of the translations of Madame Guion, if that 
would do. “I have no objection,” he added, 
“to giving the graces of the foreigner an 
English dress, but insuperable ones to all 
false pretences, and affected exhibitions of 
what I do not feel.” 

“ The Task,” and its avant courier, * John 
Gilpin,” have now made their author famous, 
Modest, conscientious, despairing as he was, 
he was far from being indifferent to the voice 
of praise. But fame and money, though 
welcome, were not so welcome or so useful to 
him as the old friendships which were now 
renewed, and the new ones which were 
formed. Allusion has already been made to 
the object of his early love—Theodora Jane 
Cowper. Her sister, the wife of Sir Thomas 
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Hesketh, was, in those days, his steadfast 
friend. A‘ver he left London she corres- 
ponded with him awhile. But for many 
years previous to the period we write of, all 
intercourse between these cousins had ceased. 
From a long absence abroad, Lady Hesketh 
had just returned, a widow, to find her once 
beloved kinsman—the poor, self-banished, 
half-crazy recluse of Olney, suddenly become 
the most popular poet of the day. She 
wrote to him, and received an immediate and 
most effectionate reply. In a second letter 
she offered him pecuniary aid, which was 
gratefully accepted. From this time he 
failed not to enjoy the cordial and efficient 
kindness of Lady Hesketh, so long as he was. 
capable of enjoying any thing. 

Convinced as he had now become that 
nothing was so beneficial to him as constant 
literary employment, and that verse-writing 
was the best form of it for him, he had 
hardly dispatched his second volume to the 
printer when he began to make a translation 
of Homer. Forty lines a day was his set 
task, from which he never excused himself 
when it was possible to perform it. In the 
evening he transcribed what he had written 
in the morning. “ Between both,” said he, 
“my morning and evening are most part 
completely engaged.” Unwilling to raise ex- 
pectations which he might disappoint, he 
made no general announcement of his new 
undertaking until it was already far ad- 
vanced. Writing to his friend Newton, Dec., 
1785, he gave the following account of the 
manner in which he had, by seeming acci- 
dent, been led to engage in a labor so ardu- 
ous. “Employment, and with the pen, is, 
through habit, become essential to my well- 
being; and to produce always original 
poems, especially of considerable length, is 
not so easy. For some weeks after I had 
finished ‘The Task,’ I was, through neces- 
sity, idle, and suffered not a little in my spirits 
for being so. One day, being in such distress 
of mind as was hardly supportable, I took 
up the ‘Iliad ;’ and merely to divert atten- 
tion, and with no more preconception of what 
I was then entering upon, than I have at 
this moment of what I shall be doing this 
day twenty years hence, translated the first 
twelve lines of it. The same necessity press- 
ing me again, I had recourse to the same ex- 
pedient, and translated more. Every day 
bringing its occasion for employment with it, 
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every day consequently added something to 
the work, till at last I began to reflect thus: 
The ‘Iliad’ and the ‘Odyssey’ together 
consist of about forty thousand verses. To 
translate these forty thousand verses will 
furnish me with occupation for a considerable 
time.” 

To the same friend, who had evidently ex- 
pressed fears lest Cowper, by laboring on a 
profane author, or by associating with profane 
men, should suffer in his spiritual interests, 
he wrote in May, 1786. “Though others” 
said he, “have suffered desertion, yet few, I 
believe, for so long a time, and perhaps none 
a desertion accompanied by such experiences. 
But they have this belonging to them ; that 
as they are not fit for recital, being made up 
merely of infernal ingredients, so neither are 
they susceptible of it; for I know no lan- 
guage in which they could be expressed. 
They are as truly things which it is not possi- 
ble for man to utter, as those were which Paul 
heard and saw in the third heaven. If the 
ladder of Christian experience reaches, as I 
suppose it does, to the very presence of God, 
it has nevertheless its foot in the abyss, 
And if Paul stood, as no doubt he did, on 
the topmost round of it, I have been stand- 
ing, and still stand, on the lowest, in this 
thirteenth year that has passed since I de- 
scended. In such a state of mind, encom- 
passed by the midnight of absolute despair, 
and a thousand times filled with unspeakable 
horror, I first commenced author. * I am 
not indeed so perfectly hopeless as I was; 
but I am equally in need of an occupation, 
being often as much, and sometimes even 
more worried than ever. I cannot amuse my- 
self, as I once could, with carpenters’ or with 
gardeners’ tools, or with squirrels and guinea 
pigs. At that time I was a child. But 
since it has pleased God, whatever else he 
withholds, to restore to me a man’s mind, I 
have put away childish things.” He then 
tells his friend and reprover, that he regards 
not only his occupation, but the associations 
also into which it had led him, as being 
entirely Providential, as well as perfectly in- 
nocent. 

For several years Cowper had been trou- 
bled with indigestion. Urged by Lady Hes- 
keth, he at length consulted Dr. Kerr a phy- 
sician of note in the neighboring town of 
Northampton. His prescriptions for a ‘*me 





seemed to have a good effect. Somewhat 
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later Cowper thus writes to Lady Hesketh, 


“T have not sent for Kerr, for Kerr can do 
nothing but send me to Bath, and to Bath I 
cannot go, for a thousand reasons. The 
summer will set me up again. I grow fat 
every day, and shall be as big as Gog and 
Magog, or both put together, before you ar- 
rive.” Again he tells her that he had just 
had a voluntary visit from Kerr. “Were I 
sick, his cheerful, friendly manner would al- 
most restore me. Air and exercise are his 
theme; these he recommends as the best 
physic for me, and in all weathers.” Sensi- 
le Dr. Kerr! Cowper did not always fall 
into so good hands. 

In the summer of 1786, he was gladdened 
by a visit from Lady Hesketh. It had been 
long promised and anxiously expected. She 
took rooms in that very vicarage, which had 
once been the home of the good John New- 
ton, and still later, of the charming Anne 
Austen. 

This kind and judicious relative no sooner 
found where and how Cowper was living, 
than she went to work to improve his condi- 
tion. She engaged for his future residence, 


a commodious house at Weston Underwood, 


about a mile from Olney, and on the estate 
of the Throckmortons. Greatly to the cheer 
and comfort of these two invalids, she re- 
mained at Olney until late in the autumn. 
She left them, but promised them an annual 
visit. The removal to Weston was made 
almost immediately after. It was indeed 
high time. How they survived so long a 
residence in Olney, is not easy to be under- 
stood. Read the poet’s own account of the 
two places, written just before the removal! 
‘The change, will, I hope, prove advanta- 
geous both to your mother and me, in all 
respects, Here we have no neighborhood ; 
there we shall have most agreeable neighbors 
in the Throckmortons. Here we have a bad 
air in winter, impregnated with the fishy- 
smelling fumes of the marsh miasma ; there 
- we shall breathe in an atmosphere untainted. 
Here we are confined from September to 
March, and sometimes longer; there we 
shall be upon the very verge of pleasure 
grounds in which we can always ramble, and 
shall not wade through almost impassable 
dirt to get at them. Both your mother’s 
constitution and mine have suffered materi- 
ally by such close and long confinement ; and 
it is high time, unless we intend to retreat 
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into the grave, that we should seek out a 
more wholesome residence.” To Mr. New- 
ton, on the same topic, he wrote, “Long 
confinement in the winter, and for the most 
part in the autumn, too, has hurt us both. 
A gravel walk thirty yards long affords but 
indifferent scope to the locomotive faculty ; 
yet it is all that we have had to move in for 
eight months in the year, during thirteen 
years that I have been a prisoner. ** A 
fever, of the slow and spirit-oppressiig kind, 
seems to belong to all, except the natives, 
who have dwelt in Olney many years; and 
the natives have putrid fevers. Both they 
and we, I believe, are immediately indebted 
for our respective maladies to an atmosphere 
encumbered with raw vapors issuing from 
flooded meadows; and we in particular, per- 
haps, have fared the worse, for sitting so of- 
ten, and sometimes for months, over a cellar 
filled with water. 

Scarcely were they settled in their new 
abode, ere affliction came in the death of 
Mrs. Unwin’s only son,—Cowper’s dearest 
friend. Grievous it was to him, yet he bore 
the loss with more composure than his 
friends expected. But the month of Janu- 
ary was at hand—a month which he had 
always dreaded, as the period of his previous 
attacks, It seems, this time, to have begun 
in what he called a nervous fever, depriving 
him of sleep, attended with great dejection 
of spirits, and unfitting him for work. Very 
soon his malady returned in full force, and 
continued unabated for six months. All that 
we know of this attack is derived from his 
own account after it was over. “ My indis- 
position” he wrote to Mr. Newton, “could 
not be of a worse kind. The sight of any 
face except Mrs. Unwin’s, was to me an in- 
supportable grievance; and when it has hap- 
pened that by forcing himself into my hid- 
ing-place, some friend has found me out, he 
has had no great cause to exult in his suc- 
cess. From this dreadful condition of mind, 
I emerged suddenly ; so suddenly that Mrs. 
Unwin, having no notice of such a change 
herself, could give none to anybody; and 
when it obtained, how long it might last, or 
how far it might be depended on, was a mat- 
ter of the greatest uncertainty.” Toa recent- 
ly-acquired young friend, Samuel Rose, he 
wrote Aug. 27; “ My health and spirits are 
considerably improved, and I once more as- 
sociate with my neighbors. My head, how- 
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ever, has been the worst part of me, and 
still continues so; is subject to giddiness and 
pain, maladies very unfavorable to poetical 
employment; but a preparation of the bark, 
which I take regularly, has so far been of 
service to me in those respects as to encour- 
age in me a hope that by perseverance in the 
use of it, I may possibly find myself qualified 
to resume the translation of Homer.” To 
Lady Hesketh, who had cautioned him in 
regard éo using his pen too much, he wrote, 
Sept. 8: “Those jarrings that made my 
skull feel like a broken egg-shell, and those 
twirls that I spoke of, have been removed by 
an infusion of the bark, which I have of late 
constantly applied to. I was blooded indeed 
but to no purpose; for the whole complaint 
was owing to relaxation. But the apotheca- 
ry recommended phlebotomy, in order to 
ascertain that matter ; wisely suggesting that 
if I found no relief from bleeding, it would 
be a sufficient proof that weakness must nec- 
essarily be the cause. It is well when the 
head is chargeable with no weakness, but 
what may be cured by an astringent.” On 
reading the above who is not tempted to ex- 
claim, “ Admirable apothecary! most sapient 
Leech!” Cowper's next letter to his eousin 
Hesketh ends thus: “I have a perpetual din 
in my head, and though I am not deaf, hear 
nothing aright, neither my own voice, nor 
that of others. I am under a tub, from 
which tub accept my best love. Yours, W. 
Cc.” 

A few days afterwards we find him thus 
addressing Mr. Newton: “ My dear friend, 
after a long but necessary interruption of our 
correspondence I return to it again, in one 
respect at least better qualified for it than 
before ; I mean by a belief of your identity, 
which for thirteen years I did not believe. 
The acquisition of this light, if light it may 
be called which leaves me as much in the 
dark as ever on the most interesting subjects, 
releases me, however, from the disagreeable 
suspicion that I am addressing myself to you 
as the friend whom I loved and valued so 
highly in my better days, while in fact you 
are not that friend, but a stranger. I can 
now write to you without seeming to act a 
part, and without having any need to charge 
myself with dissimulation,—a charge from 
which, in that state of mind, I knew not how 
to exculpate myself, and which, as you will 
easily conceive, not seldom made my corres- 
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pondence with you a burden.” In regard to 
this singular delusion, Mr. Southey expresses 
a doubt whether it really existed during the 
long period named, “ or had arisen during 
the last occurrence of his disease, and was 
like one of those dreams which perplex us 
with the semblance of some imperfectly-re- 
membered reality.” The question thus raised 
is curious. The fact that Cowper had never 
mentioned this strange notion of his during 
all those thirteen years of intimacy with 
Newton, may seem to favor Southey’s view of 
the case,—though it is by no means conclu- 
sive. In some respects his memory seems to 
have been uncommonly exact and tenacious ; 
yet his correspondence about this time shows 
that it*was, in one instance at least, singularly 
at fault. Ina letter to Lady Hesketh, Nov. 
9, 1785, he informs her that he began to 
translate Homer on the 12th of November, 
1784. This was only a few days after he 
finished the manuscript for his second volume. 
In his letter to Newton, above cited, (Dec., 
1785,) he alludes to this interval as lasting 
“some weeks.” A year later, (Jan. 13, 1787,) 
in a letter to the same, he says: “ After 
having written a volume, in general with 
great ease to myself, I found it impossible to 
write another page. * * A whole year I 
waited, and waited in circumstances of mind 
that made a state of non-employment pecu- 
liarly irksome to me. Extreme distress of 
spirit at last drove me, as if I mistake not I 
told you sometime since, to lay Homer be- 
fore me and translate for amusement.” Here 
the brief interval of a week is magnified into 
a year. In view of it, Southey’s conjecture 
seems less improbable. 

He was now so far restored as to be able 
toreturnto Homer. Cautioned by his friend 
Hill not to work too hard at his translation, 
he said, “I can invent for myself no employ- 
ment that does not exhaust my spirits more. 
I will not pretend to account for this. I 
have even found that those plaything avoca: 
tions, which one may execute almost without 
any attention, fatigue and wear me away, 
while such as engage me much, and attach 
me closely, are rather serviceable to me than 
otherwise.” 

Nearly seven years elapsed between his 
recovery from the attack just mentioned and 
the final return of his malady in January, 
1794. During this period, or at least during 
the first five years he seems to have been 
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comparatively happy. Besides numerous 
minor pieces of great beauty, he finished and 
published the Iliad and Odyssey; and it is 
worthy of remark that the most intense am- 
bition for literary fame never urged an author 
to greater industry, or more solicitous care, 
than were bestowed by Cowper on this labori- 
ous work—undertaken only because work of 
some sort was essential to his comfort. He 
was now enjoying a wide and well-established 
fame. He had a commodious and pleasant 
home, which was often enlivened by the 
presence of dear friends. His accomplished 
neighbors of the “ Hall” were as kind as 
possible. Many old, and many new friends 
cheered him with their correspondence, and 
the easy, sprightly letters which he wrote in 
return, are still read with delight as the 
From 
these epistles (excepting those which he 
wrote to Mr. Newton), we might almost 
deem him one of the happiest of men. 

He had scarcely done with Homer, ere he 
consented to edit a new and splendid edition 
of Milton. He was to correct the text, to 
supply notes, and translate the Latin and 
Italian poems, It was for him no difficult 
labor, and he was allowed ample time. But 
it proved an unfortunate engagement. The 
idea of a task, which must be accomplished 
within a set period, however long, began to 
weigh upon his conscience and his spirits, 
and made labor on that, and on all other 
things, impracticable. 

In December, 1791, Mrs. Unwin had a 
paralytic attack, followed by another more 
severe, a few months afterward. From that 
time she became almost helpless, and de- 
manded for herself the attention which she 
had so long bestowed on her afflicted com- 
panion. His close confinement and deep 
anxiety on her behalf, could not but affect 
him unfavorably. For twenty years he had 
not been more than a dozen miles from 
Olney; he had declined countless invita- 
tions to visit his friends in other places, as 
something that was impossible for him. Yet 
now, in the hope that it would benefit Mrs. 
Unwin, he journeyed more than a hundred 
miles, and spent six weeks at Eastham in 
Sussex, the home of his friend Hayley. 
About this time his “nervous fever” returned, 
and is repeatedly mentioned in his letters. 
To counteract it he used bark, and laudanum, 
and James’ powder. In the meantime, poor 
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Mrs. Unwin was gradually sinking into 4 
mental imbecility which made her extremely 
exacting and unreasonable. The strange 
illusions which haunted him—the mental 
terrors—the increasing dejection—his own 
incessant, but ineffectual resistance—are de- 
picted in his letters, with great minuteness 
and wonderful power, and cannot even now 
be read without painful and sympathizing 
interest. 

In the attack of 1794, his former idea of 
self-sacrifice seems to have been softened 
into that of penance required. “Six days,” 
we are told, “he sate, still and silent as 
death, and took no other food during that 
time than a small piece of bread dipped in 
wine and water.” From this severity he 
relaxed, but only partially. “Nothing could 
dispel or lighten the settled gloom by which 
he was oppressed.” His dearest friends, 
Johnson, Hesketh, Hayley, were unnoticed 
by him. A letter came announcing that the 
King had bestowed on him a pension of three 
hundred pounds. But he could not even be 
apprised of its purport. Lord Thurlow com- 
mended the poet’s case to Dr. Willis, who 
had then become famous for his treatment 
of the insane, and Lady Hesketh left her in- 
teresting charge to consult the Doctor. Re- 
ferring to the visit, she wrote as follows to 
Cowper’s friend Rowley: “Whether even 
his skill will be able to restore this unhappy 
man, at this distance I cannot at present say; 
but earnestly hope it may, as I fear Mrs. 
Unwin will not consent to his removal there; 
though from the little I saw of the house, 
and the manner in which the patients are 
treated, as well as the liberty they seem to 
enjoy, I am convinced it would be the very 
best place he could be in, and the one in the 
which he would be most likely to be restored.” 
Dr. Willis, finding that his prescription had 
no good effect, afterwards visited the patient 
at Weston. “It appears to have been his 
opinion, that more might be hoped from 
change of air, scene, and circumstances, than 
from any mode of treatment that could be 
pursued.” The greatest difficulty at this time 
in doing anything effectual for Cowper, seems 
to have been the unreasonable and unman- 
ageable will of poor, broken-down Mrs, 
Unwin. 

On many accounts it became necessary, at 
length, that the establishment at Weston 
should be broken up. This was accomplished 
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in the summer of 1795, through the energetic 
kindness of Cowper’s young relative, John 
Johnson. From that time, Cowper and Mrs. 
Unwin, as long as they lived, were under Mr. 
Johnson’s care. His home was at East 
Dereham, in Norfolk, and there, after trying 
two or three other places, the interesting in- 
valid was settled. His delusions and his 
gloom continued. Now and then he wrote 
a short letter to Lady Hesketh, full of sorrow, 
terror, and despair. His kinsman spared no 
effort to relieve, to rouse, to entertain him. 
“The only relief which he seemed to experi- 
ence was in listening to works of fiction; 
these still retained their charm.” To these, 
volume after volume, he would listen, sad an 

silent. 

At the close of the year 1796, his faithful 
and beloved “ Mary” quietly departed. It is 
not easy to read, unmoved, the story of his 
deportment on that occasion! We cannot 
stop to describe the absurd attempt of Hay- 
ley to convince Cowper that he ought not to 
think so ill of himself, by getting testimonials 
from some of the greatest men in the realm, 
to the effect that the poet had done good 
service to the cause of morals and religion. 
Thurlow, in his letter to Lord Kenyon, not 
unaptly said, “I have been pressed by one 
mad poet to ask of you for another, a favor 
which savors of the malady of both.” 

From the commencement of this attack 
he had been living under the constant appre- 
hension of being instantly and bodily hurried 
away into misery which awaited him. This 
idea was sufficient to deter him from all 
attempts at literary labor. At length (Sep- 
tember 1797,) he so far yielded to persuasion, 
as to resume the revision of his Homer. To 
this employment, for nearly two years more 
of his sorrowful old age, he devoted himself 
with unwearied assiduity, and did not stop 
until he had completed the task, and written 
a preface for his new edition. A few days 
after this, he wrote “The Castaway,”—a 
piece, which considering the circumstances, 
has always seemed to us one of the most 
remarkable, as well as one of the most beau- 
tiful and affecting poems ever penned. He 
survived a year longer, struggling constantly 
against the pressure of mental disease, but 
with no sensible relief from it powers. He 
died April, 1800, at the age of sixty-nine. 

In this brief sketch we have endeavored 
to confine ourseives to the facts which bear 
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upon and illustrate Cowper’s mental disor- 
ders. Of these, indeed, we have given only 
a part. In no other instance within our 
knowledge, has the life-long history of a dis- 
eased mind, been so minutely, so graphically, 
so powerfully told, as was this of Cowper’s, 
in his admirable narrative and inimitable let- 
ters. When to this we add the fact—a fact 
inexplicable and even perplexing whenever 
met with—that a delusion so entire and dis- 
tressing could take and keep possession of an 
intellect, in other respects remarkably bright, 
and sportive, and clear; when we consider 
his high reputation as a writer both of prose 
and verse; his manly, English common 
sense; the purity and excellence of his char- 
acter; the tenderness of his spirit, and the 
sweetness of his affections—qualities which 


attracted to him in his hermitage so many . 


living friends, and which have endeared his 
name and memory to uncounted thousands, 
who have known him only through his writ- 
ings—we have perhaps suggested a sufficient 
justification for the length and minuteness of 
our narrative. 

But there are other considerations which 
give interest to the insanity of Cowper. Bi- 
ographers and critics have discussed, with 
wide diversity of opinion, its character and 
causes. The melancholy which ushered in 
his first attack assumed a religious form. 
From that attack he passed into a state of 
high religious enjoyment, which continued 
for several years without a cloud, and then 
he became the victim of religious doubts, or 
rather of a settled conviction that he was 
rejected of God. At St. Albans, under the 
guidance of Dr. Cotton, and afterwards under 
that of Mr. Newton, he adopted and ever 
after firmly held the Calvanistic faith. That 
this faith gave shape and color to the imagi- 
nations which haunted him in later years, is 
more than probable. But there is not the 
slightest reason for supposing that his insan- 
ity, as some have intimated, was due to any 
such cause. We have seen that predisposing 
tendencies to mental disease appeared even 
in his childhood, and we know under what 
circumstances of anxiety and appre} ension, 
those tendencies were at length developed 
into madness. Had the affair of the clerk- 
ship never occurred, Cowper might never 
have become insane. But the probabilities 
are otherwise. Some other trouble,—some 





other excitement—was sure to come, and 
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there, in his brain or blood, ever ready to 
quicken, were the seeds of disease. 

A year or two since, the Rey. Dr. Cheever 
published a volume entitled “ Lectures on the 
Life, Genius, and Insanity of Cowper.” Dr. 
Cheever is greatly dissatisfied with Southey’s 
biography of the poet, and thinks he has 
done injustice both to Cowper and Newton. 
While we are far from regarding Mr. Southey 
as a faultless biographer, or as beyond the 
reach of misconception and prejudice, we are 
decidedly unwilling to accept the reverend 
doctor’s version of Cowper’s mental troubles. 
We can not perceive that he understands any 
better than did Mr. Newton and Mrs. Unwin 
the nature of that derangement. To des- 
cribe as machinations of the devil, the man- 
ifest effects of cerebral disorder, seems to us 
no less mischievous than it is absurd. This 
idea he repeatedly advances. For instance: 
«Now this delusion of Cowper, that he was 
cut off forever from God’s mercy, was cer- 
tainly from below, not from above; the work 
of an Enemy, not of a Friend; yet even the 
practical power of that delusion, and the 
result on which Satan had relied, could be 
prevented by the omnipotence of God's in- 


visible grace.” And again: “ Under this ex- 
treme severity of discipline, permitted as 
Cowper was to be sifted as wheat by Satan, 
* * to be distracted with frightful dreams in 


the night time, &c.” And this: “We do 
not wonder that Newton and Mrs. Unwin, 
and his strongest-minded and most religious 
friends spoke of it, and regarded it as the 
power of the enemy. With the New Testa- 
ment before them, what could seem a more 
palpable and graphic renewal of those malig- 
nant, infernal possessions, which drew the 
compassion of our Saviour, and required the 
exercise of his omnipotence? * * Justly did 
they reason and believe that something more 
than a natura! power was here at work, and 
that only a supernatural interposition could 
effect a cure.” 

Acting on this just reasoning and belief, 
Mrs. Unwin and Mr. Newton, after Cowper’s 
severe attack in 1773, neglected, for several 
months, all remedial measures,—apparently 
deeming it wrong even to consult Dr. Cotton. 
Were a similar case to be thrown upon the 
hands of Dr. Cheever, would he attempt, at 
home, to exorcise the demon by argument 
and prayer? or would he send the poor 
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patient as soon as possible to some well-con- 
ducted asylum for the insane? 

Southey thought it was injudicious in 
Cowper’s friends to encourage in him the 
idea that his cure at St. Albans was some- 
thing supernatural. Cheever thinks that 
only spiritual blindness prevented the bio- 
grapher from taking the same view that the 
poettook. In regard to this belief of Cowper, 
he remarks: “ Yet in the purest and serenest 
light, both of reason and of faith, Cowper 
himself was so fully persuaded that his re- 
covery at St. Albans, and his happiness after- 
ward, had come from God and his grace—he 
knew this with such perfect assurance, by the 
spirit of God bearing witness with his own 
spirit—that even in a subsequent access of 
his malady, and under the depths of what 
seemed the darkness of absolute despair, he 
declared that it was not in the power of the 
arch-enemy himself to deprive him of that 
conviction.” Did the doctor, while writing 
the above forget, that with equally perfect 
assurance, Cowper also knew that the same 
God had afterwards imposed on him the duty 
of self-murder, and that for his sin in not 
obeying the mandate when it was in his 
power, he was consigned to endless perdi- 
tion ? 

We have already mentioned the fact that 
Cowper’s willingness to destroy himself, in 
conformity with what he regarded as a divine 
behest, was regarded by Newton as an evi- 
dence of pious submission—a mark and proof 
of divine grace in his soul. We are sur- 
prised to find that the reverend doctor re- 
peats and endorses this strange opinion. 
That Cowper was a Christian, humble, sin- 
cere, and true, it is impossible to doubt. 
But the evidence of this consoling fact rests 
on other grounds than these delusions of a 
disordered brain. 

To the affair with Teedon the doctor de- 
votes a short chapter. He is indignant that 
Southey should speak so lightly of poor 
Teedon’s intercessions. After making a num- 
ber of hits at the Church of England and at — 
Lord Mahon, and after a short anecdote 
respecting Archbishop Usher, he concludes 
thus: “We can see no reason why Mr. 
Teedon might not offer as earnest and ae- 
ceptable prayer for Cowper, as Mr. Talbot 
for Archbishop Secker. And if the arch- 
bishop needed such prayer when dying, and 
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was not insane in asking for it, the poet also 
might have need of it living ; and his seeking 
for it was not necessarily a proof of insanity, 
but the reverse.” 

Briefly, the story of Teedon is as follows. 
He was a poor schoolmaster, living in Olney, 
and dependent on charity, which he received 
through the agency of Cowper. From some 
slight notices in Cowper’s earlier letters, we 
infer that he was a weak, conceited, but well- 
meaning body, whose pompous speeches 
sometimes amused the quick-sighted bard. 
But at a later period—after Mr. Unwin’s 
death, and after his mother’s faculties began 
to fail—Cowper, with her consent and aid, 
began to consult Teedon, “ as a person whom 
the Lord was pleased to answer in prayer.” 
As Southey represents the matter, there is no 
suspicion of knavery on the part of the 
simple-hearted creature. But he had been 
accustomed to regard Cowper and Mrs. 
Unwin as greatly his superiors; and when 
he found them disposed to pay such defer- 
ence to his spiritual gifts and power, “ neither 
his vanity nor his modesty would allow him 
to question their discernment.” He was first 
consulted in regard to the question of 


- Cowper’s undertaking the edition of Milton 
—not, as Mrs. Unwin wrote to him, because 
the poet apprehended any difficulty in the 
performance, but to ascertain whether he 


were providentially called to it or not. As 
to the result, she tells him that Mr. Cowper 
“jis now clearly persuaded, by Mr. Teedon’s 
experiences and gracious notices, that he is 
called to it, and is therefore perfectly easy.” 
From this time until the last access of his 
malady, he continued to consult ‘Teedon—not 
only as to every proposed movement and 
engagement, but in reference to his hopes 
and fears, and all his dreaming and waking 
delusions. The oracular responses which he 
received in return he carefully recorded, until 
he had filled volumes. The record shows 
that though he was constantly receiving en- 
couragement from Teedon—assurances of re- 
lief soon to be vouchsafed—and though his 
faith in the man, as a favored recipient of 
communications from Heaven, appears to 
have remained firm, still he derived but little 
comfort from the schoolmaster’s revelations. 
With the statements of his experience, his 
dreams, and his illusions, sent by this great 
man to poor Teedon, and proving, as we are 
told, not his insanity, but the reverse, we 
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could fill many pages. One remarkable in- 
stance of the delusion under which Cowper 
labored we must not omit. This was a belief 
that in the stillness of his chamber he often 
heard words and sentences audibly spoken. 
Thus, in his own early narrative, he states 
that in his first attempt at suicide, while he 
was actually hanging by his garter from the 
top of the door, he “ distinctly heard a voice 
say three times, ‘’Z%s over!’ Though I am 
sure of the fact, and was so at the time, yet 
it did not at all alarm me, or affect my reso- 
lution.” During the period of the Teedon 
correspondence, he seems to have heard 
voices almost daily, and he regularly com- 
municated the sentences or phrases which 
thus came into his head, with an evident con- 
viction of their supernatural origin. A speci- 
men or two must suffice “Dear sir; I 
awoke this morning with these words, relat- 
ing to my work, loudly and distinctly spoken: 
‘Apply assistance in my case, indigent and 
necessitous.’ And about three mornings 
since with these: ‘ Jt will not be by common 
and ordinary means.’ It seems better, 
therefore, that I shall wait till it shall please 
God to set my wheels in motion, than make 
another beginning only to be obliterated like 
the two former. I have also heard these 
words on the same subject : ‘Meantime raise 
an expectation and desire of it among the 
people.’” 

At another time he wrote thus: “At four 
this morning I started out of a dream, in 
which I seemed sitting before the’fire, and 
very close to it, in great trouble; when, sud- 
denly stamping with my foot, and springing 
suddenly from my seat, I awoke and heard 
these words: ‘I hope the Lord will carry 
me through it.’ This needs no interpreta- 
tion. It is plainly a forewarning of woe to 
come.” On New Year’s day, 1793, he wrote 
to Teedon,—“ This morning I am in rather a 
more cheerful frame of mind than usual, 
having had two notices of a more comfortable 
cast than the generality of mine. I waked, 
saying, ‘I shall perish, which was immedi- 
ately answered by a vision of a wine-glass, 
and these words, ‘A whole glass ;’ in allusion, 
no doubt, to the famous story of Mrs. Honey- 
wood.” For that story, see Fuller’s account, 
as quoted by Southey. We add one of his 
dreams. “In less than a week,” he says to 
Teedon, “I was visited with a_ horrible 
dream, in which I seemed to be taking a final 
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leave of my dwelling, and every object with 
which I have been most familiar, on the even- 
ing before my execution. I felt the tenderest 
regret at the separation, and looked about 
for something durable to carry with me as a 
memorial. The iron hasp of the garden 
door presenting itself, I was on the point of 
taking that; but recollecting that the heat of 
the fire, in which I was going to be tormented, 
would fuse the metal, and that it would 
therefore only serve to increase my insup- 
portable misery, I left it. I then awoke in 
all the horror with which the reality of such 
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circumstances would fill me.” Such were 
the visions, the fancied monitions, the vaga- 
ries of a diseased imagination, which he 
transmitted to Teedon, in the hope that 
through his prevailing intercessions, they 
might be explained or counteracted, and in 
regard to which Teedon undertook, and 
actually pretended to furnish, the results of 
his own special communications from above. 
Whether the judgment of Southey, or that 
of Dr. Cheever, in regard to the Teedon 
business, is the wiser one, may easily be 
settled. 





Scene or Gray’s “Erecy.”—I should feel 
much obliged if you would do me the favor of 
inserting in the columns of the Atheneum the 
substance of the statement which I now beg to 
communicate to you. Not long since, in the 
course of a conversation in which I was en- 
gaged with a physician of the city of Canter- 
bury, lately retired from practice, it was men- 
tioned by him that the “country churchyard ” 
to which Gray was indebted for the imagery 
which he has introduced into his beautiful 
“ Klegy” is not Stoke Pogis,—as it has been 
so generally supposed,—but that of Thaning- 
ton, which lies on the sloping bank of the river 
Stour, about one mile and a half above the 
city of Canterbury. On my writing to him 
afterwards on the same subject, I was favored 
with a rerly wherein he states his reasons, 
pretty much as follows, for believing Thaning- 
ton Churchyard to be the scene of the 
“Elegy: ”’—‘‘In reply to your letter, ,1 
can only repeat what I received from the lips of 
my old friend spontaneously in the course of 
conversation, as I was seated at her window, in 
St. George’s Place, to witness the return of Sir 
FE. Knatchbull from Barham Downs, after his 
election for the county in 1835. She then 
affirmed that she was well acquainted with the 
author of the ‘ Elegy,’ Mr. Gray, who was an 
occasional visitor to Mr. Drew, a medical man 
of this city,—and that the spot which gave rise 
to the poem was Thanington Churchyard. 
Mrs. Lukyn could have had no other object in 
giving me this information than that of afford- 
ing 2 pleasure to me, as a long-known friend of 
her and her family,—for both she and her sister 
had long been patientsof my father, and were 
well acquainted with me when a child. The 
old lady died in the spring of 1835, at the age 
of eighty-three. She was the last surviving 
child of the Rev. Ant. Lukyn, late Rector of 
St. Mildred’s, Canterbury, and Vicar of Re- 
culver, who died in 1778, as appears from the 
obituary of the Gentleman’s Mt agazine. Mrs. 
Lukyn’s memory, therefore, which seems to have 
been fully impressed with the fact, may well have 
been carried back to the period when Gray visited 
Canterbury. I feel assured, then, that the yew- 








tree, which, from the circumstances I have had 
related to me by my old friend, appears to have 
stood at the elbow of the poet,—and the farm 
close by,—and the ivy-covered tower,—and_ the 
curfew ” (meaning the eight o’clock cathedral- 
bell) ‘‘ added to the picturesque churchyard,— 
are all closely identified with the imagery so 
beautifully displayed by Gray.”—Such are the 
reasons, grounded, as you see, on internal as well 
as external testimony, which my correspondent 
alleges in support of his opinion on this sub- 
ject. Whether they will appear to be probable 
ones to yourself, is, I think, a doubtful matter ; 
whilst Iam sure that they will be pronounced 
altogether improbable by that large class of the 
community which has assigned this contested 
honor to Stoke Pogis. I should add, that the 
scenery adjacent to Thanington Churchyard, and 
many of its rural circumstances, are very much 
as my correspondent has described them,—and, 
further, that I think the epithet “neglected ”— 
for reasons that I need not now explain—must 
have been far more applicable to it a hundred 
years ago than to a churchyard like that of 
Stoke Pogis, placed as it is, in the midst of 
a park, and very near a large house then occu- 
pied by Viscountess Cobham, and, moreover 
only distant four miles from Windsor Castle.— 
Atheneum. 

Pin.—The origin of this familiar term is 
evidently, the French epingle, which, like the 
Italian sp.//a, is supposed to come from spinula. 
I, however, regard rather spiculum-a as the 
root, the n being inserted in the French word, as 
ex. gr. in concombre, from cucumis. This inser- 
tion of nis to be found in many languages, as 
Aeixw, lingo, &c.; itis particularly frequent in 
Spanish, as trenza, tress ; pone, poison. It 
would not be easy, I apprehend, to give a clea. 
example of the insertion of g except in our own 
impregnable, from the French imprenable ; and 
it has always been a puzzle to me to devise how 
it could have come there. Some other cases 
which occur in the English language are owing 
to the nasals in the French words whence they 
are derived. The ¢ in Sclavonian may also be 
noticed.— Notes and Queries. 
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From The Quarterly Review. 

1. Transactions of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, 1836 to 1842. 3 vols, 4to., 
Plates, 1842. 

2. Minutes of Proceedings of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, 1837 to 1857. 
8vo., Plates. Edited by Charles Manby, 
F.R.S., C.E., Secretary of the Institu- 
tion 

3. Account of the Formation of the Rail- 
way over Chat Moss, 1826-30. By John 
Dixon, C.E. (MS.) 


THE traveller by railway sees compara- 
tively little of the formidable character of the 
works along which he is carried. His object 
is merely to pass over a given space in the 
shortest time and with the greatest comfort. 
He scarcely bestows a thought upon the 
amount of hard work that has been done, the 
anxieties that have been borne, the skill and 
contrivance that have been exercised, and 
the difficulties that have been overcome, in 
providing for him a smooth road through the 
country, across valleys, under hills, upon 
bogs, over rivers, or even arms of the sea. 
Yet for boldness of design, science of con- 
struction, and successful completion, the 
gigantic engineering works executed in con- 
nexion with our railways greatly surpass, in 
point of magnitude as well as utility, those 
of any former age; and it will not, we be- 
lieve, be without interest if we pass rapidly 
in review a few of the more remarkable diffi- 
culties with which the engineers of our day 
have found it necessary to grapple. 

It is a remarkable proof of the practical 
ability of the English people, that the great- 
est engineering works of the last century 
have been designed and executed for the 
most part by self-educated men. Down to 
quite a recent date, there was no college or 
school for engineers in this country; and 
some of the most eminent practitioners had 
not even the benefit of ordinary day-school 
instruction. Brindley was first a day-laborer, 
afterwards a working millwright; Telford, a 
working mason; John Rennie, a farmer’s 
son apprenticed to a millwright; George 
Stephenson, a brakesman and engineman. 
Probably no training would have made them 
greater than they were. Endowed with 
abundant genius and perseverence, their 
best education was habitual encounter with 
difficulties. 

It is also worthy of note, that although 
the English have latterly eclipsed all other 








nations in engineering, it was the last of the 
practical sciences to which they applied 
themselves. Down to the middle of last 
century, England had not produced a single 
engineer of note; and we depended for our 
engineering, even more than we did for our 
pictures and our music, upon foreigners. 
Great Britain had then indeed made small 
progress in material industry compared with 
continental nations. There was little demand 
for engineering works of any kind; and when 
any project of importance was set on foot, it 
was found necessary to call to our aid some 
distinguished Dutchman or Frenchman. 
Thus, the first engine set up in England for 
supplying houses with water through leaden 
pipes, was erected on the Thames at London 
Bridge, by Peter Morris, a Dutchman; and 
when the embankment of the Great Bedford 
Level was determined on, Cornelius Ver- 
muyden, another Dutch engineer, was em- 
ployed to conduct the works. The first ex- 
tensive bridge erected in England, of 
superior scientific construction, was West- 
minster Bridge; and it was erected by M. 
Labelye, a French engineer. The only Eng- 
lishman who had at all distinguished him- 
self down to the middle of the century was 
one John Perry, who successfully stopped an 
alarming breach of the Thames in the Da- 
genham Embankment; but his abilities 
found so little scope at home that he emi- 
grated to Russia, and entered into the ser- 
vice of Peter the Great, tnen engaged, with 
his army, in cutting a canal between the 
Neva and the Volga. Perry styled himself 
“ Adventurer,” which was the term then ap- 
plied to those who undertook hazardous en- 
gineering enterprises; and the word is still 
in use amongst the Cornish miners. 

The first English engineer, properly so 
called, was James Brindley, the great canal- 
maker. Although canals had long been em- 
ployed for commercial purposes in nearly 
every country in Europe, no work of the 
kind was commenced in England until 1755, 
when the Sankeybrook Canal in Lancashire 
was authorized. This formed the beginning 
of a new era. It was about this time that 
the Duke of Bridgewater detected the genius 
of Brindley, and withdrew him from his oc- 
eupation of a millwright for the purpose of 
constructing his celebrated canal from Wors- 
ley to Manchester. While Brindley was 
thus employed upon his first canal, Smeaton 
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was engaged in constructing that marvel of 
masonry and architecture—the Eddystone 
Lighthouse. 

James Brindley was much the same to 
canal that George Stephenson became after- 
wards to railway engineering. Like Stephen- 
son he was a genius 
“ Of mother wit, and wise without the schools.” 
His scheme for carrying a navigable water- 
road over the Irwell upon a viaduct thirty- 
nine feet above the surface of the river, was 
received with the same hoot of incredulity as 
Stephenson’s proposal to form a line of rail- 
way across Chat Moss. The practical men 
of the day spoke of it as a “castle in the 
air,” and the duke, who was considered as 
mad as Brindley, could not even get his bill 
discounted for £500. But he had full confi- 
dence in his engineer. He cut down his 
personal expenses to £400 a year, that he 
might be enabled to provide the requisite 
capital to carry on the works; and Brindley, 
at the same time that he laid for his em- 
ployer the foundations of one of the most 
princely fortunes in England, initiated a 
series of national works which exercised a 
most important influence upon its industrial 
progress. 

The success of the Duke’s canal was so 
decided, that numerous similar schemes were 
projected, and a canal mania set in, of which 
the railway mania of subsequeut times was 
but a counterpart. The remainder of Brind- 
ley’s life was employed in excavating his 
great arterial lines, by means of which an in- 
ternal water-communication was opened up 
between the Thames, the Humber, the Sev- 
ern, and the Mersey. The ports of London, 
Hull, Bristol, and Liverpool, were thus united 
by canals passing through the richest and 
most industrial districts of England. Brind- 
ley’s conceptions were of the boldest kind. 
He carried his canals over rivers, across val- 
leys, and along formidable viaducts; and he 
hewed out long tunnels for them through 
hills where locks were’ impracticable. It was 
said of him, when cutting the Grand Trunk 
Canal in 1767, “ Brindley handles rocks as 
easily as you would plum pies; yet he is as 
plain a looking man as one of the boors of 
the Peak.” 

At an early period of his career, whilst the 
belief in the superiority of foreign engineer- 
ing still prevailed, some of Brindley’s friends 
urged him to go to France for the purpose of 
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visiting the Great Canal of Languedoc. 
“No, no,” was his reply, “I will have no 
journies to other countries, unless for the 
purpose of being employed to surpass all 
that has already been done.” Although he 
himself did not live to repay the debt which 
his country owed to continental nations for 
the engineering skill with which they assisted 
us in former times, his successors have dis- 
charged it with interest. English pumping- 
engines have drained the lake of Haarlem ; 
English bridges have been erected over the 
Danube at Pesth, over the Yssel in Holland, 
and over the Isere in Savoy; English en- 
gineers supplied the dock gates for Sebasto- 
pol; the principal towns and cities of the 
continent are lit by gas manufactured by 
English machinery; English steamboats ply 
in every sea and navigable river of the con- 
tinent; and English locomotives run upon 
railways designed and constructed by Eng- 
lish engineers in almost every country in 
Europe. 

Brindley and Smeaton were followed by a 
number of able engineers in rapid succes- 
sion. From a cattle and corn farm, England 
by the end of last century, had also become 
a magazine of trade and commerce. Then 
the engine invented by James Watt, and first 
brought into operation about the year 1773, 
shortly rendered this country a great work- 
shop of steam-power. From. a land of 
bridle-tracks it had advanced to one of 
wheel-roads and navigable canals. Time 
had become more precious, and to econmize 
time new high-roads and bridges, superior to 
all which had preceded them, were con- 
structed by Telford, whose suspension-bridge 
over the Menai Straits was regarded as a 
world’s wonder. Shipping crowded the Eng- 
lish ports, and docks now became necessary. 
The London Docks, by Rennie, completed in 
1805, was the first great work of this kind ; 
and was succeeded by others constructed by 
Telford, Walker, and Palmer. Several noble 
bridges were thrown across the Thames to 
facilitate the communication between the two 
sides of the river. The Waterloo Bridge, 
characterized by Dupin as “ a colossal monu- 
ment worthy of Sesostris and the Cesars ”— 
and the Southwark Bridge, and the New Lon- 
don Bridge—all by Rennie—were built within 
a period of twenty years, at an expenditure of 
about four millions sterling. 

Engineers had now acquired importance 
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as a profession; and as the number of those 
who followed it increased, and the demand 
for their services extended, they gradually 
formed themselves into an association. Mr. 
Palmer brought together a few young men 
who were the nucleus of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. This Society struggled on 
for several years, and when Mr. Telford ac- 
cepted the office of President in 1818, it en- 
tered upon a career of distinguished useful- 
ness and prosperity. It was incorporated by 
Royal Charter in 1828. 

English engineering had now arrived at 
the commencement of its grandest era. 
Trade, commerce, and manufactures had 
rapidly expanded in all directions, and the 
public requirements had outgrown the ac- 
commodation provided by turnpike-roads and 
canals. Raw cotton lay upon the canal 
wharves at Liverpool, and manufactured cot- 
ton upon those at Manchester, for weeks to- 
gether, while operatives and mills were 
standing idle for want of the material to 
work up. As at Balaclava, the few miles 
of inland transport were more difficult to 
overcome than the thousands of miles of ocean. 
The contrivance of the railway solved the 
difficulty. The chief object of the railway 
engineer was to reduce his roads as nearly as 
possible to a level. The Romans, formerly the 
great roadmakers of the world, disregarded 
levels; in undulating countries their high- 
ways stretched from hill-top to hill-top, and 
on these hills their watch-towers were placed. 
Their principal object was necessarily to keep 
to a straight line, for they do not seem to 
have discovered the moveable joint by which 
the two first wheels of a four-wheeled vehicle 
are enabled to turn a corner. When Tel- 
ford and Macadam took up the work, they 
cut down the roads and metalled them; and 
they -had almost reached perfection, when 
they were superseded by the new invention 
of the iron highway. In the construction of 
canals, where a continuous level could not 
be secured, the lock was adopted, and thus a 
series of levels, with sudden drops, was ob- 
tained. In a railway no such contrivance 
was applicable. High grounds had to be cut 
down and embankments formed across the 
lower lands. When a ridge of country in- 
tervened, in which an open cutting through- 
out was impracticable, the expedient of a 
tunnel was adopted. When a deep valley 
lay in the way, and an earth embankment 





was found not to be feasible, then a viaduct 
was adopted, and even where an arm of the 
sea, such as the Menai Strait, had to be over- 
leaped, the work was accomplished by means 
of iron tubes suspended in mid-air. Of the 
8635 miles of railway now constructed in 
Britain, about 70 miles pass through tunnels, 
and more than 50 miles over viaducts ; whilst 
of railway bridges there have been built some 
30,000, or far more than all the bridges pre- 
viously existing in England. 

It is difficult to form an adequate idea of 
the immense quantity of earth, rock, and 
clay, that has been picked, blasted, shovelled 
and wheeled into embankments by English 
navvies during the last thirty years. On the 
South-Western Railway alone the earth re- 
moved amounted to sixteen millions of cubic 
yards—a mass of material sufficient to form 
a pyramid a thousand feet high with a base 
of one hundred and fifty thousand square 
yards. Mr. Robert Stephenson has esti- 
mated the total amount on all the railways 
of England as at least five hundred and fifty 
millions of cubic yards! And what does this 
represent? “ We are accustome%,” he says, 
“to regard St. Paul’s as a test for height and 
space; but by the side of the pyramid of 
earth these works would rear, St. Paul’s 
would be but as a pigmy to a giant. Imag- 
ine a mountain half a mile in diameter at its 
base, and soaring into the clouds one mile 
and a half in height, that would be the size 
of the mountain of earth which these earth- 
works woukl form; while St. James’ Park, 
from the Horse Guards to Buckingham Pal- 
ace, would scarcely afford space for its base.” 

All this vast mass has been removed by 
English navvies—perhaps the hardest work- 
eis in the world. Many of the best men 
originally came from Lincolnshire, where 
they had been accustomed to the cutting of 
drains and the construction of embankments 
for the recovery of overflowed land, as well 
as in the excavation of canals for the pur- 
poses of inland navigation; hence the name 
of “Lincolnshire Bobs” and “ Navigators,” 
by which they were first known. Mr. Robert 
Stephenson supposes the original navvies to 
have been the descendents of Dutch labor- 
ers, numbers of whom were employed by 
Dutch “ Adventurers” in embanking lands 
from the sea, and afterwards settled in the 
country. The remarkable “Dutch build” 
of many of the laboring people in some 
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parts of Lincolnshire and Cambridge—es- 
pecially between the South Holland drain of 
the one county and the great Vermuyden 
drain of the other—certainly tends to con- 
firm the supposition. These old practitioners 
formed the nucleus of a skilled manipulation 
and aptitude, which rendered them of indis- 
pensable utility in the immense undertakings 
of the period. Their expertness in all sorts 
of earthwork, in embanking, boring, and 
well-sinking—their practical knowledge of 
the nature of soils and rocks, the tenacity of 
clays, the porosity of certain stratifications— 
was very great; and rough-looking as they 
were, many of them were as important in 
their own department as the contractor or 
the engineer. 

During the railway-making period the 
navvy wandered about from one public work 
to another, apparently belonging to no coun- 
try and having no home. He usually wore 
a white felt-hat, \the brim turned up all 
round—a head-dress since become fashiona- 
able—a velveteen or jean squaretailed coat, 
a scarlet plush waistcoat with little black 
spots, and a bright-colored handkerchief 
round his Herculean neck, when, as gener- 
ally happened, it was not left entirely bare. 
His corduroy breeches were retained in posi- 
tion by a leather strap round the waist, and 
tied and buttoned at the knee, displaying be- 
neath a solid calf and a foot firmly encased 
in strong high-laced boots. Joining to- 
gether in a “butty gang,” some ten or 
twelve of them would take a contract to cut 
out and remove so much “ dirt ”—so they 
denominated earthcutting—fixing their price 
according to the character of the “ stuff,” 
and the distance to which it had to be 
wheeled and tipped. The contract taken 
every man put himself to his mettle. If any 
one was found skulking, or not exerting his 
full-working power, he was ejected from the 
gang. In times of erergency they would 
work for twelve and even sixteen hours, with 
only short intervals for meals. The quantity 
of flesh-meat which they consumed was 
something enormous: it was to their bones 
and muscles what coke is to the locomotive 
—the means of keeping up the steam. 
Contractors were well aware of this fact. A 
shrewd Yorkshireman, when work became 
slack and a portion of his laborers had to be 
“sacked,” went round amongst the men 
whilst at their dinners, and observed what 
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was on their platters. The men of small 
appetites were discharged. 

Navvies in ordinary times, with an average 
good contract, could earn as much as eight 
shillings a-day. The “butty” men had 
modes of saving labor, which, however, often 
involved them in great peril, and led to fre- 
quent fatal accidents; but they recoiled from 
no difficulty, and were ready to undertake 
the most dangerous tasks without hesitation. 
In excavating a deep cutting, they would 
work it as much as possible in “lifts” or 
“benches,” by which the ground was so un- 
dermined at the bottom as to produce a 
large fall of earth. The last operation was 
called “ knocking the legs from under it;” 
and if the earth did not readily fall, sharp- 
ened iron piles and bars were driven in from 
above to force down the ground. From ten 
to fifty tons would thus be brought away at a 
time; but not unfrequently with one or more 
men buried under the mass. The English 
navvy would continuously run out a barrow 
containing from three to four hundredweight 
of stuff, whereas a French laborer was con- 
tent with half the load. When an English 
contractor undertook the works of the Paris 
and Rouen Railway, he sent over the requi- 
site plant, amongst which were a quantity of 
the usual English navvy wheelbarrows. The 
French laborers tried them, and struck work. 
The result was a dangerous émeute, which 
rendered it necessary call in the aid of the 
military ; and eventually the only workmen 
who used the big barrows were the English 
navvies. The consequence was, that the 
English laborer received five francs a-day, 
while the wages of the ordinary French la- 
borer was only about two francs and a half; 
and even then the English workman was 
considered the cheapest of the two. 

Such was the valuab.e class of laborers 
who constructed the great works of the Eng- 
lish Railway Era. The contractors—many 
of them sprung from the navvy ranks, and 
passing through the stages of under-ganger 
and ganger to that of contractor—were the 
men who employed, organized, and directed 
them. In the great engineering works of 
former days, the functions of engineer and 
contractor were usually united, and the engi- 
neer, as we have stated, was called an “ Ad- 
venturer.” Now the functions are distinct, 
and the contractor alone undertakes the risk 
of the “adventure.” He binds himself to 
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do certain works at a certain price, upon a 
specification carefully prepared by the engi- 
neer. He brings together the plant—the 
horses, waggons, and steam-engines—and 
arranges the labor. Like the engineer he 
must be prepared for all manner of difficul- 
ties—for irruptions of water in tunnels, for 
surface floodings, for slips of treacherous 
soil, for advances of wages and strikes of 
workmen; and not unfrequently he is 
“broken up” by one or other of these con- 
tingencies ; but never till he has ventured 
his last penny in the struggle to maintain his 
character. When the Barentin Viaduct fell, 
on the Rouen and Havre line, and it was 
doubtful whether the law would compel the 
eontractor to rebuild it, he stoutly declared, 
“he had undertaken to make and maintain 
the road, and no law should prevent Thomas 
Brassey from being as good as his word.” 
The sum required for the purpose was £30,- 
000 and Thomas Brassey paid it. 

The railway engineer, it is needless to say, 
must be no ordinary man. First of all, he 
must act as a surveyor in laying out a practi- 
eable road, exercising his judgment as a 
geologist in determining the lie of the strata 
and the materials to be penetrated, testing 
them by careful borings with a viéw to the 
preliminary estimates, and the letting of the 
works. After standing the test of the parlia- 
mentary crucible, and satisfying Committees 
in the face of cross-questionings by learned 
counsel, he must then enter upon the most 
anxious part of his labors—the actual con- 
struction of the railway. 

The first, and even to this day, one of the 
most remarkable works was the making the 
road over Chat Moss—an enterprise which 
the engineers of the old school treated with 
derision and declared to be impossible. 
George Stephenson himself published no 
account* of the manner in which he executed 
this or any other of his celebrated works ; 
but we are enabled, with the aid of Mr. John 
Dixon, Civil Engineer, who superintended 
the formation of that part of the Liverpool 
and Manchester line which crossed Chat 
Moss, to furnish a more complete history of 
this remarkable achievement than has yet 
been published. 

Chat Moss is an immense peat bog of 

* The only remarks which he published on the 


subject of the works on Chat Moss appeared in 
‘The Companion to the Almanac for 1829-30,” 





about twelve square miles in extent. In 
most places it is so soft that it is incapable 
of supporting a man or a horse, and if an 
iron rod be placed perpendicularly on its 
surface, it sinks by its own weight to a depth 
of some thirty feet. Unlike the swamps of 
Cambridge and Lincolnshire, which consist 
principally of soft mud or silt, Chat Moss is 
a mass of spongy vegetable pulp, the growth 
and decay of ages. The Sphagni, or bog- 
mosses, cover the entire area. One year’s 
growth rises over another,—the older growths 
not entirely decaying, but remaining partially 
preserved by the antiseptic properties pecu- 
liar to peat. Hence the remarkable fact 
that although a semifluid mass, the surface 
of Chat Moss rises above the level of the 
surrounding country. Like a turtle’s back, 
it declines from the summit in every direc- 
tion, having from thirty to forty feet gradual 
slope to the solid land around. From the 
remains of trees, chiefly alder and birch, 
which have been dug out, and which must 
have previously flourished upon the soil be- 
low, it is probable that the sand and clay 
base on which the bog rests, is saucer- 
shaped, and by this means retains the entire 
mass in its position. In rainy weather it 
sensibly swells with the water, and rises in 
those parts where the moss is the deepest,—the 
capillary attraction of the fibres of the sub- 
merged mass, which is from twenty to thirty 
feet in depth, causing the retention of the 
moisture, whilst the growing plants effectu- 
ally check evaporation from the surface. 
This peculiar character of the moss has pre- 


sented an insuperable difficulty to any sys-~ 


tem of wholesale drainage—such as by sink- 
ing shafts in its substance, and pumping up 
the water by steam-power. A shaft of thirty 
feet deep, Mr. Dixon has calculated, would 
only be effectual for draining a circle of one 
hundred yards—the water running down an 
incline of about five to one. It was found 
that a ditch three feet in depth only served 
to drain five yards or either side, and two 
ditches of this depth, ten feet apart, left a 
portion of the moss between them scarcely 
affected by the outlet. 

It was doubtless a bold thing for George 
Stephenson to entertain the idea of carry- 
ing a railway over such a dismal swamp. 
One experienced civil engineer declared be- 
fore the Parliamentary Committee, that no 
road could possibly he formed across the 
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moss on which a carriage could stand “short 
of the bottom,” except by taking out all the 
soft stuff and filling in the cavity with solid 
soil; and a Manchester builder, who was 
examined, could not imagine the feat possible, 
unless by arching over the moss in the man- 
ner of a viaduct from one side to the other. 
It was the old story of “nothing like leather.” 
When the survey of the line was made, only 
the edges of the moss could be entered upon, 
and that with difficulty. One gentleman, of 
considerable weight and rotundity, when 
endeavoring to obtain a stand for his theodo- 
lite, found himself suddenly sinking. He 
immediately threw himself down, and rolled 
over and over until he reached the firm 
ground, in a sorry mess. Other attempts 
which where subsequently made to enter 
upon the moss for the same purpose, were 
abandoned for the same reason—the want 
of a sufficiently solid stand for the theodo- 
lite. 

The act authorizing the construction of 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway was 
no sooner obtained, than Mr. Stephenson 
began to do the “impossible” thing. The 


three resident engineers selected by Mr. 
Stephenson to superintend the construction 
of the line were, Mr. Locke (now M.P.), 


Mr. Alleard, and Mr. Dixon. The last was 
appointed to that portion which included the 
proposed rozd across the moss, and the other 
two were by no means desirous of exchanging 
posts with him. On Mr. Dixon’s arrivai, 
Mr. Locke proceeded to show him over the 
length he was to take charge of, and to 
instal him in office. The line had already 
been staked out and the levels taken in detail 
by the aid of planks laid upon the bog. The 
drains along each side of the proposed road 
had also been commenced; but the soft pulpy 
stuff had up to this time flowed into the 
drains and filled them up as fast as they were 
cut. Proceeding across the moss, on the 
first day’s inspection, the new resident slipped 
off the plank on whiclt he walked, and sank 
to his knees. Struggling sent him deeper, 
and there was a probability of his disappear- 
ing altogether, when some workmen, upon 
planks, hastened to his assistance and rescued 
him from his perilous position. His brother 
residents endeavored to comfort him by the 
assurance that he might in future avoid 
similar perils, by walking with boards fas- 
tened to the soles of his feet, which distribu- 
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ted the weight over a greater surface—a con- 
trivance adopted: by themselves when taking 
the levels, and by the workmen when en- 
gaged in making drains in the softest parts 
of the moss. But the puzzling problem re- 
mained how a road was to be constructed for 
a heavy locomotive with a train of passengers 
or goods, upon a bog which was incapable 
of supporting the weight of a solitary indi- 
vidual. 

Mr. Stephenson’s idea was, that such a 
road might be made to float upon the bog, 
simply by means of a sufficient extension of 
the bearing surface. As a ship capable of 
sustaining heavy loads, floated in water, so, 
in his opinion, might a light road be floated 
upon a bog which was of considerably greater 
consistency than water. Long before the 
railway was thought of, Mr. Roscoe, of Liver- 
pool, had adopted the expedient of fitting 
his plough-horses with flat wooden soles, to 
enable them to walk upon the moss-land 
which he had brought into cultivation. The 
foot of an ordinary farm-horse presents a base 
of about five inches diameter; but if this be 
enlarged to seven inches, the slight extension 
of the base, since the circles are to each other 
as the squares of the diameters, will furnish 
a footing of nearly double the area, and con- 
sequently the pressure of the foot upon every 
unit of ground upon which the horse stands 
will be reduced one-half.. In fact, this con- 
trivance has an effect tantamount to setting 
the horse upon eight feet instead of four. 

-Apply the same reasoning to the locomo- 
tive, and even such a pondorous machine may 
be made to stand upon a bog by means of a 
similar extension of the bearing surface. 
Suppose the engine to be twenty feet long 
and five feet wide, thus covering a surface of 
a hundred square feet. Then, by extending 
the bearing by means of cross-sleepers, sup- 
ported upon a matting of heath and branches 
of trees strewed with a few inches of gravel, 
the pressure of an engine of twenty tons will 
be diminished to about three pounds per inch 
over the whole surface on which it stands. 
Such was George Stephenson’s idea in con- 
triving his floating road. 

The first thing done was, to form a foot- 
path of ling or heather along the proposed 
road, on which a man might walk across 
without risk of sinking. A single line of 
temporary railway was then laid down. 
Along this way ran the waggons in which 
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were conveyed the materials requisite to 
form the permanent road. The waggons 
carried about a ton each; they were pro- 
pelled by boys running behind them on one 
of the narrow bars of iron which constituted 
the rail; and they became so expert that 
they would run the four miles across at the 
rate of seven or eight miles an hour without 
missing a step. Had they slipped off their 
diminutive causeway they would have sunk 
in many places up to their middle. The 
slight extension of the bearing surface 
through the cross-sleepers to which the rails 
were fastened at intervals of three feet, en- 
abled the bog to uphold this temporary line, 
and the circumstance was a source of in- 
creased confidence to the engineer in the 
formation of the permanent road 

The digging of drains had for some time 
been proceeding along each side of the in- 
tended railway; but they filled up almost as 
soon as made, the sides flowing in and the 
bottom rising up; and it was only in some of 
the drier parts of the bog that a depth of 
three or four feet could be reached. The 
surface between the drains was merely spread 
with branches of trees and hedge-cuttings, 
except that in the softest places rude gates 
or hurdles, some eight or nine feet long by 
four feet wide, interwoven with heather, were 
laid in double thicknesses, their ends over- 
lapping each other. Upon this floating bed 
was placed a thin layer of gravel, on which 
the sleepers, chairs, and rail8 were laid in 
the usual manner. Such was the mode in 
which the road was formed upon the moss. 

It was found, however, after the permanent 
road had been thus laid, that there was a 
tendency to sinking at some parts where the 
bog was the softest. In ordinary cases where 
a bank subsides, the sleepers are packed up 
with ballast or gravel; but in this case, the 
ballast was dug away in order to lighten the 
road, and the sleepers were packed instead 
with cakes of dry turf or bundles of heath. 
By these expedients the subsided parts were 
again floated up to the level. But the most 
formidable difficulties were encountered at 
the centre and towards the edge of the moss. 
The moss, as has already been observed, was 
highest in the centre, and there presented a 
sort of hunchback, with a rising and falling 
gradient. At that point it was found neces- 
sary tc cut deeper drains in order to consoli- 
date the moss between them on which the 
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road was to be formed. But it turned out 
here as at other parts of the moss, that the 
deeper the cutting the more rapid was the 
flow of fluid bog into the drain, the bottom 
rising up almost as fast as it was removed, 
To meet this emergency, a number of empty 
tar-barrels were brought from Liverpool, and 
as soon as a few yards of drain were dug, 
the barrels were laid down end to end, firmly 
fixed to each other by strong slabs laid over 
the joints and nailed. They were afterwards 
covered over with clay, and were simply an 
underground sewer formed of wood instead 
of bricks. The expedient succeeded, and 
the road across the centre of the moss was 
rendered firm and sure. 

The embankment upon the edge of the 
bog at the Manchester end proved less com- 
plying. Moss, as dry as it could be cut, was 
brought up in small waggons; but the bank 
had not been raised to three or four feet in 
height before the material, light as it was, 
broke through the heathery surface of the 
bog and sunk. More moss was emptied in, 
with no better result; and for many weeks 
the process was continued without any visible 
embankment having been made. It was the 
duty of the resident engineer, when he drew 
the wages for the workmen employed under 
him, to color up, on a section suspended 
against the wall of the directors’ room, the 
amount of excavations, embankments, &c., 
which had been executed. But on many of 
these occasions Mr. Dixon had no progress 
whatever to show. Sometimes, indeed, the 
visible work done was Jess than it had ap- 
peared a fortnight or a month before! 

The directors became seriously alarmed ; 
the resident engineer was called upon to 
supply them with an estimate of the cost both 
of filling up the moss with solid stuff from 
the bottom and of piling the roadway. The 
latter plan was in effect to construct a four 
mile viaduct of timber across the moss from 
twenty to thirty feet high. The expense 
appalled the directors, and the question then 
arose, whether the work was to be proceeded 
with or abandoned? The Worsley and 
Trafford men, who lived near the moss and 
plumed themselves upon their practical 
knowledge of moss work, declared the com- 
pletion of the road to be utterly impractica- 
ble. “If you knew as much about Chat 
Moss as we do,” they said, “ you would never 
have entered on so rash an undertaking; 
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and depend upon it, all you have done and 
are doing will prove abortive. You must 
give up altogether the idea of a floating rail- 
way, and either fill the moss up with hard 
material from the bottom, or else deviate the 
line so as to avoid it altogether.” Such were 
the conclusions of science and experience. 

In the midst of all these alarms and pro- 
phecies of failure, Mr. Stephenson never lost 
heart, but held to his purpose. His motto 
was “Persevere!” “You must go on fill- 
ing,” he said; “there is no other help for it. 
The stuff emptied in is doing its work out of 
sight, and if you will but have patience, it 
will soon begin to show.” And so the filling 
went on; the moss was skinned for many 
thousand yards round for the purpose, until 
at length, as the stuff rested upon the bot- 
tom, the embankment gradually stood above 
the surface. In the course of its formation, 
the pressure of the moss tipped out of the 
waggons caused a copious stream of bog 
water to flow from the end of the embank- 
ment, in color resembling Barclay’s double 
stout, and when completed, the bank looked 
like a long ridge of lightly-pressed tobacco- 
leaf. The compression of the moss was such, 
that 670,000 cubic yards of raw moss was 
reduced to 277,000 cubic yards at the com- 
pletion of the work. The embankment was 
found in no way liable to slips, like London 
or Oxford clay, and now forms one of the 
best parts of the road. 

The road across Chat Moss was finished 
by the Ist of January, 1830, when the first 
experimental train of passengers passed over 
it, drawn by the “ Rocket; ” and instead of 
being the most expensive part of the line it 
proved nearly the cheapest, its cost being 
only about £7000 per mile, which is consid- 
erably under the average. It also proved to 
be one of the pleasantest portions of the 
railway. Being a floating road, it was easy 
to run upon. There is a springiness in it 
such as is felt when passing over a suspended 
bridge ; and those who looked along the moss 
as a train went over it, said they could ob- 
serve a bend, like that which precedes and 
follows a skater upon ice. 

Similar difficulties have since been encoun- 
tered by engineers in carrying earth em- 
bankments across low grounds, which, under 
a fair green surface, concealed the remains 
of ancient bogs, sometimes of great depth. 
Thus, on the Leeds and Bradford Extension, 
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about six hundred tons of stone and earth 
were daily cast into an embankment near 
Bingley, and each morning the stuff thrown 
in on the preceding day was found to have 
disappeared. This went on for many weeks, 
the bank however gradually advancing and 
forcing up on either side a spongy black 
ridge of moss. On the South-Western Rail- 
way a heavy embankment, about fifty feet 
high, crossed a piece of ground near Newn- 
ham, the surface of which seemed to be per- 
fectly sound and firm. Twenty feet, how- 
ever, beneath the surface an old bog lay con- 
cealed ; and the ground giving way, the 
fluid, pressed from beneath the embankment, 
raised the adjacent meadows in all directions 
like waves of the sea, A culvert, which per- 
mitted the flow of a brook under the bank, 
was forced down, the passage of the water 
entirely stopped, and several thousand acres 
of the finest land in Hampshire would have 
been flooded but for the exertions of the en- 
gineer, who completed a new culvert just as 
the other had become completely closed. 
The Newton-Green embankment, on the 
Sheffield and Manchester line, gave way in 
like manner, and to such an extent as to 
spread out to two or three times its original 
width. In this case it was found necessary 
to carry the line across the parts which 
yielded upon strong timber shores. On the 
Dundalk and Enniskillen line a heavy em- 
bankment, twenty feet high, suddenly disap- 
peared one night in the bog of Meghernakill, 
nearly adjoining the river Fane. The bed 
of the river was forced up, the flow of the 
water for the time was stopped, and the sur- 
rounding country heavily flooded. A con- 
cealed bog of even greater extent, on the 
Durham and Sunderland Railway, near 
Aycliff, was crossed by means of a double- 
planked road, about two miles in length. A 
few weeks after the line had been opened 
part of the road sank one night entirely out 
of sight. The defect was made good merely 
by extending the floating surface of the road 
at this portion of the bog. 
The work of forming an ordinary embank- 
ment, no matter how extensive, is mainly a 
question of money, time, and labor. The 
principal difficulty arises from the tendency 
of particular materials to slip. Thus, Lon- 
don clay and certain kinds of shale, when ex- 
posed to the air, absorb moisture so rapidly, 
that they shortly acquire the consistency of 
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soap, and the bank runs away. A heavy 
shower upon a bank tip, where the material 
is clayey, will immediately stop the work, and 
involve the contractor in serious loss. To 
prevent the slipping of the embankment on 
one part of the South-Western line, it was 
found necessary to burn the slopes of the 
embankment for the purpose of converting 
the clay into brick. The sides of cuttings 
through treacherous stuff have the same ten- 
dency to glide downwards, as any traveller 
to the Crystal Palace may have observed a 
little south of New-Cross station, where, in 
the winter of 1841-2, about three hundred 
thousand cubic yards of clay slipped and 
buried the rails for a length of nearly four 
hundred feet. It took close upon three 
months for gangs of navvies, working day 
and night, to remove the obstruction. Con- 
tractors have often suffered serious losses 
from similar mishaps. Thus, in forming a 
cutting near Ambergate, on the Midland 
Railway, a seam of shale was cut across ly- 
ing at an inclination of about 6to 1. Shortly 
afterwards the whole mass of earth along the 
hill above began to move down upon the line 
of excavation, completely upsetting the esti- 
mates of the contractor, who, instead of fifty 
thousand, found he had about five hundred 
thousand cubic yards of stuff to take away, 
and that the work would occupy about fifteen 
months instead of two. 

The cutting out of the stuff necessary to 
reduce the ground to a level is often attended 
with great labor. The pick and the spade, 
wielded by powerful and willing hands, are 
sufficient for the purpose, where only earth 
or sand have to be removed, and we have 
known as much as three thousand tons of 
stuff emptied into one “tip,” as the end of 
the embankment is called, in nine hours. 
But where rock, shale, or even stiff clay 
occurs, hand-labor is too slow as well as ex- 
pensive, and the more powerful aid of gun- 
powder and gun-cotton are put in requisition. 
More gunpowder has thus been expended on 
railway works than has been biown away in 
many a great European war. ‘The first for- 
midable stone-cutting was that made through 
Olive Mount near Liverpool, on the Liver- 
pool and Manchester Railway. It extended 
for a distance of about two miles through red 
sand-stone, and in some places the cutting is 
more than a hundred feet deep. Not less 
than four hundred and eighty thousand cubic 





yards of stone were removed from it. It is 
indeed a ravine cut in the solid rock. But it 
has since been thrown into the shade by 
much more formidable works of the same 
kind. The Blisworth cutting, on the London 
and Birmingham line, is one of the most 
formidable grooves ever ploughed in the 
solid earth. It is a mile and a half long, in 
some places sixty-four feet deep, and passes 
through earth, stiff clay, and hard rock. 
Not less than a million cubic yards of these 
materials were dug, quarried, and blasted 
out of it. One-third of the cutting was 
stone, and beneath the stone lay a thick bed 
of clay, under which were found beds of 
loose shale so full of water that almost con- 
stant pumping was necessary at many points 
to enable the works to proceed. For a year 
and a half the contractor went on fruitlessly 
contending with these difficulties, and at last 
he was compelled to abandon the adventure. 
The engineer then took the works in hand 
for the company. Steam-engines were set to 
work to pump out the water; two locomo- 
tives were put on, one at either en? of the 
cutting, to drag away the excavated rock 
and clay; and eight hundred men and boys, 
besides a large number of horses, were em- 
ployed along the work. Some idea of the 
extent of the blasting operations may be 
formed from the fact, that twenty-five barrels 
of gunpowder were exploded weekly, and 
the total quantity used was about three thou- 
sand bevrels. Considerable difficulty was ex- 
perienc "1 in supporting the bed of rock 
which overlaid the clay and shale along either 
side of the cutting. It was found necessary 
to hold it up by strong retaining walls to 
prevent the clay bed from bulging out, and 
these walls were further supported by a 
strong arch placed in an inverted position 
under the road, and which thus bound to- 
gether the walls on both sides. 

In the course of constructing the railway 
works in Scotland—a country so rugged and 
mountainous, that the national motto of 
“Nemo me impune lacessit” might serve as 
a salutary warning to railway projectors— 
blasting operations of the most formidable 
description have had to be encountered. 
One of the earliest and most difficult feats of 
this kind was a four-mile blasting of from 
twenty-five to sixty feet deep, through the 
Whinstone dyke of Winchburg Hill, on the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway. The walls 
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of whinstone, or molten lava, rose up directly 
across the line of the works in large slices, 
like enormous sandwiches interlaid with thick 
beds of freestone and shale. The whole was 
blown away by gunpowder, and taken out 
from above. About the middle of this tre- 
mendous cutting occurs the Winchburgh 
Tunnel, passing through similarly difficult 
material. And, as the Scotch proverb has it, 
“For every height there’s a howe,” so, in 
railway works, for every hill that is cut down 
there is a valley to be filled up. Hence a 
monster embankment is found close at hand, 
extending across the Almond valley — an 
embankment a mile and a half in length, in- 
creasing in height to sixty feet on either side 
of a half-mile viaduct, itself from sixty to 
eighty feet high, and under which flows the 
Almond river. From this artificial eminence 
a view of marvellous beauty is obtained of 
the valley of the Forth, with its magnificent 
background of the Highland hills in the dis- 
tance. 

But the nyghtiest of gunpowder blasts in 
connexion with railway works, if not the 
very greatest blast ever exploded, was that 
by which Sir William Cubitt blew away, with 
one charge of nineteen thousand pounds of 
gunpowder, the entire mass of the Round 
Down Cliff, which rose to the height of 350 
feet above the level of the sea within a few 
miles of Dover. This monster blast, fired 
by galvanic electricity at several points in- 
stantaneously, at once heaved off from the 
cliffs a mass of more than a million tons of 
chalk, which rolled down upon the beach— 
the dislodged stuff covering a space of more 
than fifteen acres, which may still be seen by 
the traveller along the South-Eastern Rail- 
way, stretching towards the sea near the 
western base of the well-known Shakspeare’s 
Cliff’ By means of a similar blast on the 
Londonderry and Coleraine Railway a bill 
was thrown into the sea by a charge of three 
thousand pounds of gunpowder, and thirty 
thousand tons of material were thus instan- 
taneously removed from the line of the 
works. 

Railways are often placed, in great peril 
from water—water on the surface or water 
underground. Indeed the art and science 
of engineering in a great measure consists in 
a skilful encounter with the powers of water. 
The first engineers fought against the sea, in 
endeavoring to secure the land against its 
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ravages, by means of strong embankments. 
The highest ingenuity of Smeaton was ex- 
erted in contriving a form of stone building 
which should successfully resist the weight 
and force of the heaviest ocean-waves, and 
the result was his Eddystone lighthouse. 
Brindley compelled the water to obey him, 
and to flow in the channels which he cut for 
it. When asked on one occasion for what 
object rivers were created, his reply was 
“To feed navigable canals.” But to railway 
engineers water has proved an invariable 
enemy. It is the great difficulty to be over- 
come by them—in bogs, in cuttings, and es- 
pecially in tunnels. It has to be spanned by 
bridges and viaducts, and in laying their 
foundations water has to be vigorously 
fought against. Even when a railway has 
been built and finished, water is still the 
great enemy to be dreaded. The works ot 
the North British Railway were scarcely 
completed in October, 1846, before a tre 
mendous storm swept over the district. 
Five rubble bridges were washed away—one 
of them at Linton, on the Tyne, two hun- 
dred feet in length, the swoln river carrying 
down large trees, masses of earth, and other 
materials, which pressed heavily against the 
piers, and ultimately swept them away, 
bringing down the whole superstructure. 
But the force of the flood displayed itself in 
the most remarkable manner at another part 
of the line, near Cockburnspath, where a 
heavy embankment had been constructed. 
This bank crossed a deep ravine, and formed 
an immense mound of earth, fifty feet broad 
at its base, and a hundred and thirty-five 
feet in height. A small arch of twenty-five 
feet span was constructed under the em- 
bankment to permit the flow of a small 
stream, almost dry in summer, but in win- 
ter swoln to a torrent. When the flood 
swept down from the Lammermuir hills, 
with its accompanying trees and rubbish, the 
narrow arch became choked up. The water 
accumulated in the upper part of the glen 
for about half a mile above the embankment, 
and stood in some places more than a hun- 
dred feet deep. This enormous mass of 
water, pressing against the mound, soon be- 
gan to tell. Gradually bulging outward, the 
soil at length gave way, and the flood break- 
ing through, swept away the greater part of 
the embankment with resistless force te- 
wards the sea. 
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But the railway embankments most diffi- 
cult to maintain are those exposed to the 
force of the sea-waves. Among the exposed 
works of this description is that portion of 
the South Devon Railway which extends 
from the mouth of the Exe to Teignmouth. 
Here the line runs for the most part side by 
side with the waves of the English Channel, 
the railway embankment being protected by 
a strong sea-wall. Although a beautiful 
object in fine summer weather, the sea is a 
very uncomfortable neighbor during the 
equinoctial gales. In some places the irreg- 
ular sandstone cliff, of great height, has been 
blasted off to the perpendicular, seeming to 
overhang the terrace on which the line is 
formed. A heavy, south-westerly gale in 
October, 1846, first tried the solidity of the 
works. The breakwater at Langston cliff 
being built on the sand, failed to resist the 
force of the waves, and was washed clean 
away, leaving scarcely a fragment to mark 
where it had stood. Eight breaches in all 
were made in the sea-wall, and the railway 
embankment on the landward side also suf- 
fered severely. One of the old “ salts ” of 
the coast, while surveying the wreck, de- 


clared, in the hearing of the engineer, that 


it had blown only halfa gale. “This,” said 
he, “was but Neptune’s youngest son; next 
time he will send his eldest; and if that will 
not do, next time he will come himself and 
sweep your road away.” It was, he consid- 
ered a “tempting of Providence,” to bring 
such works so near to the ocean as if in defi- 
ance of His power. Mr. Brunel replaced 
the breakwater where it had been carried 
away, by a massive wall of Babbicombe 
limestone, with a back filling of layers of fag- 
got and sandstone. In the following month 
the sea again broke over the line with great 
fury; further gaps were made in the sea- 
wall; and in some places the road, with its 
atmospheric tubes, longitudinal timbers, rails, 
and ballast, was washed away. In the Exe 
a vessel was driven on shore; its bowsprit 
was thrown directly across the line, in the 
way of an advancing train, and the locomo- 
tive wheels, passing over it, cut the bow- 
sprit asunder. Since then the works have 
stood remarkably well: the prediction of the 
old salt has not been fulfilled; and Mr. Bru- 
nel has been left at leisure to apply his great 
engineering genius to new and still more 
formidable difficulties. 





Another formidable work of a similar kind, | 


occurs on the Chester and Holyhead Rail- 
way, immediately under the steep slope of 
Penmaen Mawr, where a sea embankment 
and wall extending for about a mile and a 
quarter in length were rendered necessary 
by the peculiarly difficult character of the 
ground. The road is partly cut out of the 
cliff, and it lies so close under the steep hill, 
that it was felt necessary to protect it against 
possible accidents from falling stones, by 
means of a covered way. That portion of 
the wall which lies on the western side of 
the rocky headland (which is penetrated by 
a tunnel) is exposed to the full force of the 
sea; and its strength was severely tried by 
one of the strong northerly gales which 
blew in October, 1846, with a spring-tide of 
seventeen feet, while the work was yet un- 
completed. On the following morning, it 
was found that a large portion of the rubble 
was irreparably injured, and two hundred 
yards of the wall were accordingly con- 
demned, and replaced by an open viaduct, with 
the piers placed edgeways to the force of the 
sea. Mr. Robert Stephenson, the principal 
engineer of the railway, candidly stated his 
opinion on this cccasion, that if along tun- 
nel had been made in the first instance, even 
through the solid rock of Penmaen Mawr, a 
saving of from £25,000 to £30,000 would 
have been effected, and that he had “ ar- 
rived at the conclusion that in railway works 
engineers should endeavor as far as possible 
to avoid any necessity of contending with 
the sea.” The simple fact that in a heavy 
storm the force of impact of the waves is 
Srom one and a half to two tons per square 
foot,* must necessarily dictate the greatest 
possible cautioa in approaching so dangerous 
an element. 

Undeterred nevertheless by these formi 
dable perils, Mr. Brulees has recently com 
pleted a railway embankment across the 
head of Morecambe Bay, which is regarded 
as one of the most interesting works of its 
kind. This bay extends about seventeen 
miles inland from its point of embouchure 
in the Irish Sea, and is of an average width 
of about twelve miles. Towards the head of 
the bay the waters shoal very much, and an 

* Mr. G. Stevenson registered a force of three 
tons per square foot at Skerryvore during a gale 


in the Atlantic, when the waves were supposed 
to be twenty feet high. 
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immense extent of sand and alluvial mud is 
left high and dry at low water. In this 
state it had long been a sort of desert high- 
way for vehicles and foot-passengers. Lord 
Burlington, whose residence of Holkar 
House lies on the Cumberland side of the 
bay, in looking into some of the correspon- 
dence of his predecessors, found that when 
the family moved from London to the north 
there was no possibility of reaching Holkar 
within a reasonable time except across the 
sands, and preparations used to be made a 
fortnight or three weeks before the journey 
commenced, several trusty men being com- 
missioned to meet the coach at Lancaster 
and conduct it safely on the way. Down to 
the past summer, indeed, a stage-coach plied 
across the sands from Lancaster to Ulver- 
ston—now superseded by the rail, and many 
are the hairbreadth escapes that occurred in 
the crossing. Nor did the travellers always 
escape the perils of the journey. The reg- 
isters of the parish of Cartmell show that 
not fewer than a hundred persons have been 
buried in its churchyard who were drowned 
in attempting to pass over the sands. This 
is independent of the similar burials in other 


churchyards in adjacent parishes on both 


sides of the bay. Only in the course of last 
spring a party of ten or twelve young men 
and women, proceeding to the hiring mar- 
ket at Lancaster, were overtaken by the ad- 
vancing tide, when every one of them per- 
ished. The principa: danger arose from 
the treacherous nature of the sands, and 
their constant shifting during the freshets 
which occurred in the rivers flowing into the 
head of the bay. 

As early as the year 1837 Mr. George 
Stephenson recommended the construction of 
a railway from Poulton, near Lancaster, to 
Humphrey Head, on the opposite coast, as 
part of a west coast line to Scotland. He 
proposed to carry the road across the sands 
in a segment of a circle of five miles radius. 
His design was to drive in piles for the 
whole length, and form a solid fence of stone 
blocks on the land side of the piles, for the 
purpose of retaining the sand and silt 
brought down by the rivers from the interior. 
It was calculated that the value of the forty 
thousand acres of rich alluvial land thus re- 
calimed from the bay would have more than 
covered the cost of forming the embankment. 
But the scheme was not prosecuted; and 
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though afterwards taken up by Mr. Hague, and 
supported by Mr. Rastrick, it slept for many 
years, until recently a line has been carried 
across Morecambe Bay, though in a greatly 
modified form, by the Ulverstone and Lan- 
caster Railway Company. Mr. Brogden, a 
wealthy railway contractor, was the soul of 
the revived undertaking; and, had he been 
better supported, it was his intention to have 
taken the line straight across the bay, some- 
what after Mr. Stephenson’s plan. It was, 
however, eventually determined to reduce 
the extent of the sea-works, and to carry 
the railway nearer to the land, across the 
estuaries of the rivers Kent and Leven. 

The people of the neighborhood regarded 
the scheme as one of the wildest that had 
ever been heard of. ‘The idea of forming a 
solid road across about eight miles of sands, 
which from time immemorial had been to 
them the type of every thing that was shift- 
ing and unstable, appeared to be even more 
wild and absurd than that of the foolish man 
in the parable, who built his house upon a 
similarly treacherous foundation. The proph- 
ecies that were ventured upon the subject 
were only paralleled by those which pre- 
dicted that a road could never be made 
across Chat Moss. Besides the washing of 
the railway embankment on the land side by 
the rivers flowing into the sea, there was the 
washing of the sea-waves on the other side 
to be provided against. The work during 
its progress was a daily encounter with dif 
ficulties, occurring at every flux and reflux 
of the tide; and when to the flow of. the 
water was added the force of a southwesterly 
storm, the temporary havoc made in the em- 
bankments was calculated greatly to discour- 
age the projectors of the undertaking. 

The principal obstacles were encountered 
in crossing the estuary of the Leven. In 
making the borings nothing but sand was 
found to a depth of thirty feet. In one case 
the boring was carried seventy feet down, 
and still there was nothing but sand. It was 
necessary, in the first place, to confine the 
channel of the river to aa fixed bed, which 
was accomplished by means of weirs formed 
of “quarry rid.” No small difficulty was ex: 
perienced in getting these weirs run out in 
the right line, in consequence of the eddies 
produced by the tide at its flux and reflux 
washing deep holes in the sand on either side 
To prevent these eddies undermining the 
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foundations of the work, toes of loose stones 
were run out, with lateral wings thrown off 
from their ends, which had the effect of keep- 
ing the holes made by the tide out of the 
line of the embankment or main weir, which 
was then carried steadily forward. When 
the current had at length been fixed, a via- 
duct of fifty spans of thirty feet each was 
thrown over the channel, and in the viaduct 
was placed a drawbridge to permit the pas- 
sage of sailing vessels. To protect the foun- 
dations of the piers of this viaduct, as well as 
the railway embankment, weirs were also 
formed parallel with the current of the 
stream, which had the further effect of re- 
taining the silt inland, and thus enabling 
large tracts of valuable Jand to be reclaimed. 

The crossing of the Kent estuary was ac- 
complished in a similar manner, by means of 
weirs and embankments, over ground where 
the borings showed the sand to be of the 
depth of from fourteen to twenty-one feet; a 
viaduct of similar dimensions to that across 
the Leven, providing for the outfall of the 
river. The land reclaimed behind the em- 


bankments at this point is now under cultiva- 
tion, where only a short time since fishing- 


boats were accustomed to ply their trade. 
The chief difficulty which the engineer had to 
encounter was in finding a solid foundation 
aiaidst the shifting sands for the piers of the 
extensive viaducts across the mouths of the 
two rivers. The details of the plan he adopted 
for sinking iron piles would be too technical 
to be entered upon here. It is sufficient to 
say that the entire work has been satisfactori- 
ly achieved, and must be regarded as another 
triumph of English engineering over that 
element which usually tests their highest 
skill. 

But greater obstacles than all that we have 
yet described have been encountered in the 
underground work of tunnelling. At a public 
dinner at Norwich, during the railway mania, 
it was facetiously suggested that directors 
always liked “perfect flats to work upon.” 
But few English counties are so flat as the 
Eastern, and there are not many lines of any 
extent in this country where it has been 
found practicable to dispense altogether with 
tunnelling. The undulating nature of the 
soil renders it ncessary to bore where an 
open road cannot be cut, where a detour to 
avoid the high ground would be too circuitous, 
or where an inclined road over the high 





ground would be too steep to be economically 
worked by the locomotive. The tunnel usu- 
ally occurs where a line crosses from the 
head of one valley into the head of another, 
as from the Yorkshire into the Lancashire 
valleys, under the rocky mountain-ridge 
known as “the backbone of England.” No less 
than three tunnels have been constructed 
under this high ground: at Woodhead, on 
the Manchester and Sheffield Railway; at 
Stanedge (formerly a canal tunnel), on the 
Huddersfield and Manchester ; and at Little- 
borough, on the Manchester and Leeds line. 

The usual mode of executing a tunnel is as 
follows. A careful preliminary examination 
is made of the geological strata, so far as 
these can be discerned from the external 
features of the country; and levels or sound- 
ings are taken, from which a profile of the 
surface of the ground to be passed under may 
be formed. To test the character of the 
underground strata, before letting the works 
to contractors, vertical borings are made 
through the site of the proposed tunnel, or 
trial shafts are sunk with the same object. 
No matter how thorough this preliminary 
examination may be, the nature of the strata 
throughout cannot be ascertained with per- 
fect accuracy; and it may so happen, as in 
the case of the Kilsby Tunnel, that the most 
dangerous part of the ground may not be 
disclosed. In some cases, where the tunnel 
is of no great extent, a driftway is dug 
through its whole length. But this cannnot 
be done when the work is extensive; and 
then the tunnel is commenced at various 
points, by means of vertical working shafts 
sunk from the surface down to the base of 
the tunnel. When this is reached, excavat- 
ing, followed by building in of the brick or 
stone work of the tunnel, proceeds abreast 
each way, the excavated stuff being drawn up 
the shaft by means of a horse gin, or by 
steam-power. The tunnel is usually worked 
in lengths of about twenty feet, and arched 
with brick or stone from eighteen inches to 
two feet in thickness. By this method a 
large number of short tunnels are formed, 
which in the course of the work are ultimately 
united into one, and a vast body of men can 
be employed without confusion at the same 
time. The precision with which the survey is 
taken, and the line of the tunnel struck from 
the shaft heads, is such that the various 
lengths, when completed, often meet each 
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other to an inch-breadth, or less. Mistakes 
have, however, happened, when the lines 
have been struck by inexperienced surveyors, 
as in the case of a tunnel on a northern line, 
when the workmen in different lengths found 
on one occasion, from the noise made by the 
underground blasting, that they were work- 
ing past each other. The error, which was 
repaired at considerable cost, had been oc- 
casioned by the curve at the bottom of one 
of the shafts having been accidentally laid 
out in the wrong direction. 

One of the most delicate pieces of tunnel 
surveying and underground building was ex- 
ecuted at Glasgow, on the short branch rail- 
way connecting the Garnkirk Railway with 
the Buchanan Street Terminus of the Cale- 
donian Railway. It was found necessary to 
pass, by means of a tunnel 400 feet in 
length, under the Monkland Canal, and over 
the Tunnel of the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Railway. There was barely space for the 
purpose, the floor of the one tunnel being 
only ten feet above the roof of the other. 
But to prevent the upper erection from rest- 
ing heavily upon the lower one, arches of 
seventy feet span were constructed, on which 
the walls of the upper tunnel were supported 
so that the entire weight was borne by the 
solid ground on either side. The arch of the 
tunnel was elliptical, and formed of bricks 
composed of a mixture of common and fire 
clay ; and in order to give additional strength 
an inverted arch of the same materials was 
turned below the rails. All this work was 
performed underground; and, during its 
progress, the difficulty of execution was in- 
creased by the breaking in of the waters 
from the canal above. But this too was 
successfully mastered, and the two tunnels 
now stand secure tier above tier, under the 
bed of the Monkland Canal. A similarly 
delicate piece of work was executed on the 
North Midland Railway at Bullbridge, in 
Derbyshire, where the line at the same point 
passed over a bridge ‘which here spanned 
the river Amber, and under the bed of the 
Cromford Canal. Water, bridge, railway, 
and canal, were thus piled one above the 
other four stories high. Such another curi- 
ous complication does not probably exist. In 
order to prevent the possibility of the waters 
of the canal breaking in upon the works of 
the railroad, the engineer, (Mr. George Ste- 
phenson,) had an iron tank made 150 feet 
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long, of the width of the canal, and exactly 
fitting the bottom. It was brought to the 
spot in three pieces, which were welded firm- 
ly together. The trough was floated into its 
place and sunk, and the railway works un- 
derneath were then proceeded with in safety. 

The difficulties we have been enumerating, 
have, nevertheless, been surpassed by those 
which have occurred in forming tunnels of 
great magnitude, such as the Box Tunnel on 
the Great Western Railway, the Woodhead 
Tunnel on the Sheffield and Manchester 
Railway, and the Kilsby Tunnel on the Lon- 
don and North Western Railway. In exca- 
vating the Box Tunnel, great quantities of 
water were met with. At one place heavy 
rains occasioned an immense influx, which 
“ drowned out” the workmen, and not only 
filled the tunnel, but rose to a height of 56 
feet in the shaft. The engineers had to go 
on pumping for months, though as much as 
32,000 hogsheads were thrown out in the 
course of the twenty-four hours. 

Any one who casts his eye upon a map of 
the county of Chester will observe a narrow 
tongue of land at its easternmost corner, ex- 
tending towards Yorkshire, between the 
counties of Derby and Lancaster. At this 
approximation of the four counties the 
Woodhead tunnel penetrates the mountain 
ridge for a length of about three miles under 
a dreary, barren moor, undisturbed save by 
the sportsman’s gun. The usual shafts were 
sunk over the line of the tunnel down to- 
wards its base. The average depth of the 
shafts was about 600 feet; but it was long 
indeed before the workmen could reach the 
bottom level. The sinking, blasting, and 
winding went on so slowly that the tunnel 
was six years in progress. This was caused 
partly by the hardness of the material, and 
partly by the immense quantity of water 
which flowed into the shafts. The pumping 
continued for five years, during which time 
the engines threw up not less than eight 
million tons of water. At two of the shafts 
where continuous pumping went on, not an: 
inch was gained during nine months. In 
another it took eleven months to sink four- 
teen yards, the workmen coffering out the 
water as they descended with ashlar stone- 
work bedded in one-inch boards. But the 
enemy was never fairly mastered until the 
under-drift was blasted through the line of 
the tunnel, whereby the upper springs were 
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tapped, and the water flowed out of the open 
end of the tunnel by its own gravity. The 
blasting-work of this tunnel was so enor- 
mous that not less than three thousand five 
hundred barrels of gunpowder, weighing 
about one hundred and sixty tons, were used 
in its formation. The average number of 
men employed was about a thousand; and 
during the six years the works were in pro- 
gress twenty-six men were killed, of whom 
sixteen were miners. One fell down an air- 
shaft into the lower gallery when getting out 
of the way of a blast, his candle having gone 
out; three were killed by a discharge of gun- 
powder, in consequence of their stemming 
the blast-hole with rock instead of shale or 
other soft material; another had the stem- 
mer blown clean through his head, while 
looking over another miner’s shoulder, who 
was carelessly ramming down the powder 
with the head of his drill; another returned 
to the blasting-place before one of the shots 
had exploded, and was killed on the spot. 
There were about four hundred minor acci- 
dents, many of them attended with loss of 
limb, and the sum total of the casualties, in 
proportion to the men employed, was great- 
er, according to Mr. Edwin Chadwick, than 
was suffered by the British army in the bat- 
tles of Talavera, Salamanca, Vittoria, and 
Waterloo. 


The lives of workmen have occasionally 
been lost in other tunnels by sudden irrup- 
tions of water, the enemy most dreaded by 


miners. In excavating the tunnel of the 
Edinburgh and Granton Railway, directly 
under the New Town of Edinburgh, the 
driftway, about six feet square, which had 
been driven from both ends, was completed, 
with the exception of a barrier of earth about 
the middle of the work. The tunnel was on 
a heavy incline, and it was known that a con- 
siderable quantity of water had accumulated 
in the upper excavation. It appeared, how- 
ever, that the drift had not been driven true, 
and that the southern and northern portions 
passed each other at the point where they 
should have met. The men in the lower 
drift were working by “ double-shifts ”—that 
is, night and day—and one morning, about 
six, when the night-shift was about to come 
off, a flood of water burst in upon them and 
drowned the two miners, with the ganger or 
foreman, and the brother of one of the con- 
tractors, who had gone to ascertain the prog- 





ress of the work. A boy, who had been 
sent down the shaft in Dublin-street, about 
seventy yards below where the barrier was, 
suddenly heard the fearful rumbling noise 
like thunder, and, fearing that the waters had 
burst, he instantly gave the signal to be 
pulled up. It was just in time; for he had 
no sooner been drawn out than the water 
came rushing up the shaft, which was about 
sixty feet deep, struck off the roof of the 
wooden shed which covered the opening, and 
rushed down Dublin-street in a torrent. 
Another water-difficulty occurred in con- 
structing the Kilsby Tunnel of the London 
and North-Western Railway. The railway 
was forced in the direction of Kilsby by the 
opposition of powerful landowners in the coun- 
ties of Northampton and Buckingham, who 
had not yet discovered the advantages of rail- 
ways. A tunnel two thousand four hundred 
yards long, passing one hundred and sixty feet 
below the surface, was thus rendered neces- 
sary. The ridge under which it runs is of 
considerable extent, the famous battle of 
Naseby having been fought upon one of ite 
spurs some seven miles to the eastward. 
Previous to the letting of the work to the 
contractors, the character of the underground 
soil was tested by trial-shafts, which indicated 
that it consisted of shale of the lower oolite. 
But scarcely had the job been commenced 
when it was discovered that, at an interval 
between the trial-shafts which had been sunk 
about two hundred yards from the south end 
of the tunnel, there existed an extensive 
quicksand under a bed of clay forty feet 
thick, which the borers had just missed. 
The excavation and building of the tunnel 
were proceeding at the bottom of one of 
these shafts, when a place in the roof sud- 
denly gave way, a deluge of water burst in, 
and the party of workmen with the utmost 
difficulty escaped with their lives, They 
were only saved by imeans of a raft, on which 
they were towed by one of the engineers 
swimming, with the rope in bis mouth, to the 
lower end of the shaft, out of which they 
were safely lifted to terra firma. Pumping- 
engines were erected for the purpose of 
drawing off the water; but for a long time 
the water prevailed, and sometimes even 
rose in the shafts. It was then thought ex- 
pedient to run a drift which might act asa 
drain along the heading from the south end 
of the tunnel. The drift had nearly reached 
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the sand-bed when, one day that the engineer, 
his assistants, and the workmen, were clus- 
tered about its entrance, they heard a sudden 
roar as of distant thunder. It was hoped 
that the water had burst in—for all the work- 
men were out of the drift—and that the sand 
bed would now drain itself in a natural way. 
Very little water, however, made its appear- 
ance, and it was found that the loud noise 
had been caused by the sudden discharge of 
an immense mass of sand which had com- 
pletely choked up the passage. No other 
plan was now left than to have recourse to 
numerous additional shafts and pumping- 
engines placed over the line of the tunnel 
where it crossed the quicksand, which in- 
volved a large additional expenditure. As 
for the contractor, he gave up the work in 
despair, and died shortly after, killed, it was 
said, by the anxiety he had suffered. The 
directors, in this perplexity, called to their 
aid certain engineers of the highest eminence 
at that day, who advised the abandonment 
of the work, while Mr. Robert Stephenson, 
the Company’s chief engineer, strongly urged 
its prosecution. His plan was at length 
adopted by a majority of the directors. A 
line of pumping-engines, having an aggre- 
gate power of 160 horses, was erected at 
short intervals; shafts were simultaneously 
sunk down through the send, and the pump- 
ing went on for eight continuous months 
until the tunnel at that part was completed. 
It was found that the water with which the 
bed of sand, extending over many miles, was 
charged was to a certain extent held back by 
the particles of the sand itself, and that it 
could only percolate through it at a certain 
average rate. Hence the distribution of the 
pumping power at short intervals along the 
line of the tunnel had a much greater effect 
than the concentration of that power at any 
one spot. The workmen, protected by the 
pumps, which cleared a space for their opera- 
tions in the midst of two walls of water and 
sand, proceeded with the tunnel at numerous 
points. Every exertion was used to build 
along the dangerous part as quickly as possi- 
ble, the excavators and bricklayers working 
night and day until the whole was finished. 
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Even with the enormous pumping power 
employed, it often happened that the bricks 
were scarcely covered with cement before 
they were washed clean by the streams of 
water which poured down overhead. The 
workmen were accordingly under the neces- 
sity of holding over their work large whisks 
of straw and other appliances to protect the 
bricks and cement at the moment of setting, 
The quantity of water thrown out of the 
sand-bed during the eight months of incessant 
pumping, averaged two thousand gallons per 
minute, raised from an average depth of 120 
feet. It is difficult to form an adequate idea 
of the bulk of the water thus raised; but it 
may be stated that, if allowed to flow for 
three hours only, it would fill a lake one acre 
square to the depth of one foot; and if al- 
lowed to flow for one entire day, it would fill 
the lake to over eight feet in depth, or suffi- 
cient to float vessels of a hundred tons 
burthen. The water pumped out of the 
tunnel during the entire period of the works 
would be equivalent to the contents of the 
Thames between London Bridge and Wool- 
wich. Notwithstanding the quantity of water 
raised, the level of the surface in the tunnel 
was only lowered about two and a half to 
three inches per week,. proving the vast 
extent of the quicksand, which probably ex- 
tended along the entire ridge of land under 
which the railway passed. 

Such are only a few of the more prominent 
instances of the difficulties encountered in the 
formation of British railways. We have 
scarcely so much as alluded to the construc- 
tion of viaducts and bridges, in which our 
engineers have also displayed the very high- 
est skill in overcoming the obstacles inter- 
posed hy nature. But the stupendous magni- 
tude oi these works is perhaps less remark- 
able than the rapidity of their execution, the 
amount o.' capital which they have absorbed, 
and the still greater amount of capital they 
have created. Taken as a whole, they bear 
stamped upon them an impress of power 
unequalled by the structures of any other era 
and nation; and future generations may 
point to them as eminently characteristic of 
the iron age of England. 
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REQUIESCAT. 


Tuy step is drear, thou dark New Year—there’s 
blood upon thy brow ; 

And though thou tell’st of victory, we cannot 
hail it now. 

One passing bell above the strife flings out its 
awful voice ; 

If bride can smile on bridegroom’s bier, then 
England may rejoice. 

In conquest’s brightest, proudest hour, all glo- 
rious though it be, 

Our hearts grow cold as thine to think, dead 
Havelock, on thee. 


Oh, sorest blow our stricken land has borne 
from Arm Divine ; 

Oh, bitterest drop in that red cup, that drink of 
deadly wine ! 

Oh, martyr chief ; whose steadfast strength, ’mid 
danger and dismay, 

Poured on our gloom the golden light of Plassy 
and Assaye. 


Bethink ye of that hour when close the foeman’s 
legions drew, . 

The countless on the dauntless came, the trait- 
ors on the true ; 

When gallant eyes grew dim with tears, and 
hope was faint and low, 

And gentle hearts were breaking in the leagur 
of Lucknow ; 

Right through the accursed host he swept, right 
onward to the mark, 

As leaps the life-boat through the waves that 
whelm a drifting barque. 


His requiem be the benisons in fainting accents 
showered, ‘ 

His monument our heroes saved, our maidens 
undeflowered. 


Bethink ye, while for crumbling power in blind 
and fated pride, 

The cold Iscariots of our land betrayed the cru- 
cified, 

*Mid wav’ring hearts and faltering lips he never 
blenched to own 

To Paynim fierce, or Christian false, the God 
he feared alone. 

And when upon the gory sod, beneath the tor- 
rid zone, 

The victor laid him down to die, say not his 
work was done : 

His work is doing evermore, when warrior 
hearts shall turn 

The might of undespairing strength from his 
proud tale to learn ; 

His work is doing evermore, when herald hands 
shall wave 

The banner of the Cross he loved above its 
champion’s grave. 

—The Press. 


THE WINTERS. 
BY FRANCES BROWNE. 
WE did not fear them once—the dull, gray 
mornings 
No cheerless burden on our spirits laid ; 


The long night-watches did not bring us warn- 
ings 








That we were tenants of a house decayed ; 
The early snows like dreams to us descended ; 
The frost did fairy-work on pave and bough; 
Beauty, and power, and wonder have not 
ended— 
How is it that we fear the winters now? 


Their house-fires fall as bright on earth and 
chambers ; 

Their northern starlight shines as coldly clear; 
The woods still keep their holly for December ; 
The world a welcome yet for the new yaer 

And far away in old remembered places 
The snow-drop rises and the robin sings ; 
The sun and moon look out with loving faces— 
Why have our days forgot such goodly things? 


Is it now that north winds finds us shaken 
By tempests fiercer than its bitter blast, 
Which fair beliefs and friendships, too, have 
taken 
Away like summer foliage as they passed, 
And made life leafless in its pleasant valleys, 
Waning the light of promisa from our day, 
Fell mists meet even in the inward palace— 
A dimness not like theirs to pass away ? 


It was not thus when dreams of love and laurels 
Gave sunshine to the winters of our youth, 
Before its hopes had fallen in fortune’s quar- 


rels, 
Or time had bowed them with his heavy 
truth— 
Ere yet the twilights found us strange and 
lonely, 
With shadows coming when the fire burns 
low, 
To tell of distant graves and losses only— 
The past that cannot change and will not go. 


Alas! dear friends, the winter is within us, 
Hard is the ice that grows about the heart ; 
For petty cares and vain regrets have won us 
From life’s true heritage and better part. 
Seasons, and skies rejoice, yea, worship rather ; 
But nations toil and tremble even as we 
Hoping for harvest they will never gather, 
Fearing the winters which they may not see. 





“ Two hands upon the breast, and labor is past.’ 
—Russian Proverb. 
Two hands upon the breast, 
And labor’s done, 
Two pale feet crossed in rest, 
The race.is won. 
Two eyes with coin-weights shut, 
And all tears cease ; 
Two lips where grief is mute, 
And wrath at peace. 
So pray we oftentimes, mourning our lot— 
God in His kindness, answereth not. 


Two hands to work addressed, 
Aye for His praise ; 
Two feet that never rest 
Walking His ways. 
Two eyes that look above 
Still through all tears, 
Two lips that breath but love, 
Never more fears. 
So cry we afterward, low at our knees, 
Pardon those erring prayers ! Fathor, hear these. 
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EDDIES ROUND THE RECTORY. 


WHICH? 


OR, 


EDDIES ROUND 


THE RECTORY. 


CHAPTER I. 


“‘T could wish no surer index of character, 
especially a woman’s, than to read a letter from 
her pen: not morbid sensibilities, in a romantic 
effusion from one young lady to another, or 
from one everyday acquaintance to another ; 
but domestic delineations, in the genuine out- 
pourings of affectionate hearts, from sister to 
sister, or sister to brother, mother to daughter, 
or daughter to mother. Some of these I have 
more than once chanced to see, and can safely 
say no volume of feminine experience ever 
printed could be compared with them.”—Notes 
on Men and Manners in the Old Country. 


Letter Pag Mrs. Burleigh, of Burleigh Priory, to 
er Daughter, Mrs. Brown of Barnby, 
Yorkshire. 


LANDERI8, May, 12, 18—. 
My DEAR JANE,—Time flies away so 


rapidly here, that with all my exertions, ris- 
ing early, and going to bed late, I can never 
get through a third of the business I have 
to do, to say nothing of letter-writing, which 
I confess absorbs much time. 

You can well understand all the trials and 
anxieties which must daily fall to the lot of 
the female head in every family. I am a 
slave to mine, and some day the world will 
know it. If I were gone, it is hard to say 
what the house would come to. "I declare to 
you, what with Henry’s extravagance, your 
father’s obstinacy about the farm, as well as 
about everything else, the difficulty of mak- 
ing a proper show where the girls are con- 
cerned, and managing the house on the small 
means I have at my command, it is wonder- 
ful I am alive and as active as I am, though 
indeed I am gone to a skeleton, fit for my 
shroud. ‘ 

There has been a famine of news here all 
the spring; the weather and the crops are 
dull to talk of for ever. But here I may as 
well tell you, that, after all I said, your father 
put turnips in the large t id (serve him well 
if they turn out badly) ; but this is a digres- 
sion. We have now plenty of conversation ; 
for the new clergyman and his family are 
arrived at the Rectory. Of course, the world 





and his wife will call, and entertain them too, 
which will be pleasant for our girls; in this 
way, at least, they are quite a godsend. The 
party comprises the Rev. Dr. Wyndham, his 
wife, two grown-up daughters, and two little 
ones, about the sizes of the Simpsons, I 
cannot think what. this parish wanted with 
more girls; dear me, we have enough al- 
ready; a few young, men would be more 
acceptable. But I suppose we have all our 
trials to bear, and I cannot help this one, or 
I would. They were all in church yesterday 
for the first time. Dr. Wyndham preached 
a very good sermon, and his daughters wore 
decidedly pretty straw bonnets; talking of 
which brings me near home. I have ordered 
bonnets at Miss Manly’s for Sarah and 
Fidelia, of pink crape, with little curly feath- 
ers at the sides, to be made after a Paris 
pattern. Vastly pretty they will be, I have 
no doubt, and so becoming, especially to 
Sarah. I have got my green silk dress 
turned, and it looks wonderfully well. 

You ask about the Herberts. John is still 
in India, and Vernon somewhere on the Con- 
tinent, I do not know where. Old Newton 
is the only one at Landeris, and you can well 
imagine the amount of information she would 
give. She is twenty times crosser than ever. 
Would you believe it ? the nasty old creature 
would not let me cut a few sprays of japonica 
off the wall one day last week, when Sarah 
was in such distress for some to put on her 
dress and in her hair when going. to Oak- 
lands. Of Vernon Herbert I always thought, 
and ever will, too, that he could not endure 
this neighborhood since your marriage. I - 
shall never forget the look he had the first 
time I saw him afterwards; he was the 
most awfully-cut-up man ever was seen. 
Mrs. Selwyn has decided on living in the vil- 
lage, and she has moved into the little cot- 
tage on the Fernley Road. What a fool 
that woman has proved herself all her life! 
Dear heart, if I were a widow, I would live 
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at a watering-place—there would be some 
fun there—instead of in this dull old town. 
Dr. Price has bought a new phaeton. Now 
what can he want with it? I am sure the 
old one was good enough for a’single man, 
though the new one is a very genteel and 
pretty turn-out. I am sorry to hear little 
Patty’s eyes continue so weak : camomile tea 
and a green veil are considered excellent re- 
medies. How did Johnnie’s socks fit? It 
would be foolish to knit any more if he has 
outgrown that size; do not forget this when 
you next write: you had best send me one 
of those he wears for a pattern. I have 
kept my letter open to the last moment, 
hoping that the girls would be home, that I 
might ask them the name of the place those 
Wyndhams come from, for I forget it. You 
know I never could recollect names of places. 
It is some large manufacturing town, I know ; 
but no matter, I can tell you again; and will 
now close, substituting kisses for yourself 
and the children from your affectionate 
mother, PATRICIA BURLEIGH. 

P.S.—Did you know the brown horse was 
sold ? 

ANOTHER LETTER. 


This one from Margaret Wyndham to her Cousin, 
Edward Celbridge, 


LANDERIs, May 12, 18—. 

MY DEAR EDWARD, — As we are now a 
little settled here, I am able to give you 
some account of ourselves and our doings. 
I know Frances has written you several 
times; yet, remembering of an old propen- 
sity she had to treating of the inner life to 
the exclusion of the outer, it remains for me 
to give ‘you some idea of us as we are to be 
seen and heard of in Landeris Rectory day 
and daily. We are all very happy, and quite 
contented, generally rather idle, the kind of 
idleness Willis writes of; you remember it 
begins, “ the rain is playing its soft pleasant 
tune fitfully on the skylight.” We enjoy our 
complete change of life extremely—being so 
much separated during late years has made 
us only value each other’s society the more. 

We pass the days according to individual 
taste: mamma’s employments during her 
leisure moments are, first, feeding a flock of 
chickens she found it incumbent on her to 
purchase at once on her arrival, and, sec- 
ondly, cutting innumerable slips of plants, 
and setting them in most extraordinary 
localities ; but truth must be told they are 
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not in as flourishing a condition as she seems 
to expect. As for papa, it is difficult to say 
what peculiar bias his ‘recreations take; 
farming I think will carry the present day at 
least. He is out-of-doors all day long, and 
as I write, I can see him sauntering up the 
garden, in what we used in Ousely long ago 
to call the “country-parson style ;” namely, 
the hat drooping over the back of the head, 
often indeed almost touching the coat-collar 
behind. 

Frances and I are particularly busy fitting 
up our own bedroom “to fancy.” Your 
book-shelves were the first article put in its 
place. And very well they look, only 
Frances has a bad habit of rearranging the 
books incessantly, which I am obliged to dis- 
courage, and very often to administer a 
reprimand. Do not be uneasy about her; 
she is very composed, and tolerably cheerful, 
and, though we all know she feels strongly, 
much does not appear. I give her plenty of 
employment, and do not allow too long for 
saddening reflections. So cheer up, dear 
Edward, “ to-morrow ” must come one day, 
and be assured, when it comes, there will be 
no mistake about its being the “right one.” — 
You must soon try to get leave of absence 
to come and see us, and then you can better 
understand all about this place, of which in 
the meantime I must try to give you some 
idea. 

It was perfectly charming in point of sce- 
nery; of society I can say nothing, for 
though there are a good many ge tlemen’s 
seats dotted over the country, as yet we have 
had no visitors. 

Now for our house, which is picturesque, 
grey, and, old. 

** Across its antique portico 

Tall poplar-trees their shadows throw.” 
It is almost a house with seven gables, only 
for one wing, which has been added in mod- 
ern times, with larger windows and loftier 
ceilings. The older portion has funny wains- 
coated rooms, with out-of-the-way doors, 
leading into out-of-the-way passages, or up 
steep stairs into bedrooms full of corners and 
queer presses, some of the rooms having 
sloping roofs, some without, some with nar- 
row casement windows, and others (in the 
newer part) large and bayed. I must not 
forget the view from our own window; it is 
perfectly enchanting. First peep down into 
our garden—flower-beds and fruit-trees are 
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sloying down to a river which divides our| and cultivates the taste (as Ruskin affirms,) 


grounds from those belonging to a very fine 
house on the other side, Landeris Hall, the 
manor-house of this parish. Behind the 
dwelling stretch old woods for many miles; 
farther, blue mountains; and behind them, 
though out of sight, still within a day’s 
journey, is the sea. Our house: might have 
served as a model for one of those in Mrs. 
Sherwood’s childish story-books, and as to 
“the Hall,” it is the perfection of a “ story- 
house.” At this moment there is exactly 
the orthodox amount of blue smoke curling 
out of one chimney, for the house is almost 
uninhabited, the family living abroad. 

If contemplation of the beautiful improves 


it is well for us, for we do require some com- 
pensation for the loss of the cousin tutor of 
our town-life. We miss you sadly one and 
all; at meals, papa becomes decidedly pa- 
thetic, and mamma as dolorous as need be; 
to this add Frances, and not unfrequently 
“gouttes d’eau” from Rose and Lucy, and 
you will see how much I have to do, to keep 
them all moderately cheerful at those times 
when your shadow comes across us all. I 
hear the trotting of the post-boy’s pony, so 
must conclude, with the best and kindest love 
of, dear Edward, your ever affectionate cousin, 
MARGARET WYNDHAM. 


CHAPTER II.—MORNING VISITORS AT THE RECTORY. 


“ T was in company with men and women, 
And heard small talk 
Of little things, 
Of poor pursuits, 
And narrow feelings 
And narrow views, 
Of narrow minds.” 
—Swepisu Trans. F. BREMER. 
“ Whose house is that I see ? 
No, not the county member’s with the vane ; 
Up higher, with the yew-tree by it, and half 
A score of gables 4 
James. That’s Sir Edward Head’s, 
But he’s abroad.” —TxENnNyYsoN. 

THE last letter was but finished, the ink of 
the signature was still wet, when a little 
head appeared at the door. 

“ Margaret and Frances, mamma sent me 
for you. There is a lady in the drawing- 
room you are to come and see,” 

“ Who is she, Lucy ?” 

“T do not know; a visiter, I suppose. She 
asked for you.” 

“ And we were so snug here; it is too 
provoking. Where are the envelopes, Mar- 
garet ?” 

“Please do not be long in going,” said 
Lucy; “mamma looked in a hurry. Mar- 
garet, I can fold and seal your letter for 
you.” 

“ What do you mean by mamma looking 
in a hurry?” 

“The lady talked so fast, and so loud. I 
am sure you are wanted to help poor mam- 
ma; that is the loudest woman I ever 
heard.” 

“ Did you hear her name?” 

“TI think mamma read ‘ Miss Jones’ off a 
card, but I am not sure. She must live very 


near this, for she talked of the church, and 
of seeing papa going every day to the post- 
office. She is not pretty, and has a dried- 
up face like Aunt Mary’s.” 

“T wish she had put off her visit till a lit- 
tle later,” said Frances, rising to go down- 
stairs, “for I had another letter to finish. 
Some old maid, of course, coming to inspect 
us all. I wonder if ever there was such a 
thing as a village without one or more old 
maids in it?” 

“Take care,” said Margaret; “ you do not 
know what I may come to be. No reflec- 
tions on old maids.” ; 

“ Be a pleasant one, then; and do not pay 
visits when you are not wanted—before peo- 
ple are well into a new house.” 

“ Social duties, as papa says—visitors and 
visiting.” 

“My daughters, Miss Jones,” said Mrs. 
Wyndham, as they entered the drawing- 
room. 
“Indeed.” was the lady’s reply as she 
sprung from her seat, and dashing across the 
room, extended a hand to each young lady. 
She was an old maid, no mistaking one of 
the genus; not one of the quiet unobtrusive 
class, whose presence is like a cool shadow 
on a hot summer day, but one of those tire- 
some, forward, fussy bodies, who push them- 
selves in everywhere, and who love above all 
things to hear themselves talk. 

“ How do you do, Miss Wyndhams both ? 
Iam so happy to make your acquaintance, 
Such a pleasure ; was so afraid you might be 
out; and heard you were early. walkers; 





wanted so much to introduce myself to you 
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all: am quite determined we shall be all the 
greatest friends possible, in the shortest pos- 
sible time. Indeed, yes, indeed, you cannot 
think how I have been looking forward to 
this day for ever so long atime back. Allow 
me to express my heartfelt gratification, Miss 
Wyndham.” 

All of this delivered in a most rapid, ener- 
getic manner, caused the voluble lady to 
pause for breath, and leave a space for Mar- 
garet to give in return a kind of indistinct 
murmur; which, being of a sanguine temper- 
ament, Miss Jones interpreted as a recipro- 
catory sentiment; and quite pleased, she 
dashed on as follows :— 

“Just as you came in, Miss Wyndham, I 
had been telling your mamma how delighted 
every one here was to hear our new rector 
had a family, (Mr. Cooper, our late one, was 
a bachelor ;) they would be such a delightful 
addition to our little social circle here, quite 
an acquision, for we Landerisonians (if I 
may use the expression) are such social people 
—tea parties, walking parties, working par- 
ties, pionic parties, visiting parties, all suc- 
ceeding each other the whole year round; 
one never can be dull here, so animated, so 
cheerful, such perfect unanimity as exists. 
Indeed, the place might have served’to give 
the idea of ‘ Rasselas’ to Dr. Johnson, only 
I did not know it in his time, and I could not 
venture to say if it was as pleasant in those 
days; all I know is, that nothing could be 
more like now; only there is no foolish 
young man wariting over the mountain—they 
have rather too much sense for that. You 
see it is so different from a large town, where 
no one cares what becomes of you; every 
one is so wrapped up in their own concerns, 
they have no sympathies to spare for the 
‘children of one common parent,’ as some 
one says, I forget now who it was. But I 
would like to tell you an anecdote, to illus- 
trate this ; quite a true one, I can assure you 
for I was the principal on the occasion my- 
self. It is not like a great many capital sto- 
ries one hears told by such dreadfully com- 
mon-place people, as if such nonentities ever 
could have met with such an adventure, the 
absurdity, while if they had made themselves 
out the actor in some more moderate tale, 
probably half the company would be taken 
in; but what I am going to tell you really 
happened. I was once on a visit at Leeds, 
and I had taken with me such a pet of a lit- 
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tle King Charles dog. What a beauty he 
was, Remus, as I called him; you never saw 
a greater love than he was; but one day he 
got out of the door somehow, and ran down 
the street, and how it happened, of course 
no one can say: whether the poor dear was 
bewildered by the noise in the streets, and 
run down, or picked up, or milled into sausa- 
ges, or what, I cannot say; all I know is, 
that from that day to the present I never 
saw or heard anything more of him; and 
such a love of a collar as he had on too, 
I'll never look upon his like again.” —(Query 
dog or collar.) 

“ What ” began Margaret. 

“Oh,” interrupted Miss Jones, “that 18 
not all; the worst is still tocome. A lady 
who lived in the next house had met him 
turning the first corner, and did not take the 
trouble of even turning him towards home, 
and actually never told me until a week after, 
when I had spent half-a-guinea in advertis- 
ing.” 

“ How distressing!” said good Mrs, Wynd- 
ham, in a sympathising tone of voice ; whether 
alluding to the dog, the lady, or the half- 
guinea, history saith not. 

“Tt would have been so different here,” re- 
sumed Miss Jones, pathetically ; “ every gen- 
tleman in the country would have been up 
about my darling little Remus. That odious 
Leeds, I never can bear the name of it since. 
It has given me a complete prejudice against 
large towns, and indeed, I may say against 
the inhabitants too, so cold, so selfish, so un- 
feeling. I think living in one quite enough 
to destroy all kindly feelings towards one’s 
fellow-creatures, and deaden all sociability, 
indeed I——. But I beg your pardon, Miss 
Wyndham ; after all I have said, how stupid 
to forget that I heard you had lived in a town 
all your life. Pray excuse me—you will 
think I was deliberately insulting you. But 
am I correctly informed? Did you live in a 
large town ? ” 

“ Sometimes in town, sometimes in coun- 
try; always in one or other,” said Frances, 
with a twinkling eye. 

“ How unfortunate I was to make such re- 
marks, but you know that when strangers 
meet for the first, knowing nothing of each 
other’s previous history, these things often 
occur. Indeed, I have known duels fought 
about foolish words.” 

“ Foolish, indeed,” said Margaret ; “ but 1 
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do not think any one justified in taking 
offence where none is meant, or taking gene- 
ral opinions as applied to themselves individ- 
ually.” 

“ Quite true, Miss Wyndham. Pray may 
I inquire which of you is Miss Wyndham ? 
which is the elder? I should be very much 
puzzled, when I went home to-day, if any of 
my friends should ask me whether the young 
lady with the bright brown hair and eyes, or 
the one with the extremely gentle expression 
of countenance, were she.” 

“Tt is a comfort, I am sure, to our friends,” 
said Frances, ‘“‘ that we have these distin- 
guishing features of hair and eyes.” 

Miss Jones stared at her a moment uncer- 
tain whether the present brightness of those 
eyes did not proceed from a little love of 
mischief, of which the owner possessed a 
good share, or whether the extremely gentle 
countenance did not express a little, very 
little, scorn ; at any rate she thought it better 
to cease sounding for family information, 
though she much desired some; trusting to 
time and chance to unravel the family records. 
There was a little pause, to consider what 
course she should next steer, which gave 
Margaret space to edge in a remark. 

“You think we shall be pleased with this 
neighborhood ?” she said, in rather a stately 
tone. 

“Like! bless me, it would be odd indeed 
if you did not. It is a curious fact, but 
nevertheless it is one, that all strangers show 
reluctance at first to come and reside here, 
and are sure almost to break their hearts at 
leaving. I ought to know something of it, I 
have lived here twenty—ahem—I mean my 
mother has, and I am sure we can both bear 
testimony to the happiness we have enjoyed 
in it. For my part, I often tell mother, it 
would not be of the slightest use any one 
making proposals of marriage to me, if they 
asked me to live elsewhere; that she must 
get a clause inserted in the settlements that 
Landeris would still be my place of residence. 
Now, to give you an idea of the pleasant 
kind of society we have here, if the morning 
be wet, I send Sally (that is our maid) up 
the street to knock at some friend’s door, 
and I slip on my clogs, take an umbrella, and 
my work-basket, and run in, and we have 
such a pleasant morning’s chat, sewing and 
talking in such a nice cosy manner, or, if we 
have nothing very particular to do—I mean 
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work—or no engrossing topic of conversa- 
tion, we have a rubber of whist, which is 
very pleasant ; and I am certain, Mrs. Wynd- 
ham, no one could see any objection to that. 
Now in that nice book of Bulwer’s, ‘My 
Novel’ (of course you have read it), Parson 
Dale and his wife, and the squire and his, 
made it a regular practice, when they spent 
an evening together, to have their rubber, 
and that, I have often heard said, is a‘ model 
book,’ and all the people in it ‘ characters,’ 
which all good people know means they are 
to be imitated, though not, I daresay, includ- 
ing Mr. Randal Leslie, who was nothing to 
boast of in the way of goodness. For my 
part, I think the very name significant; it 
was smart of Bulwer to make a Leslie the 
black sheep. Depend upon it, Sir Edward is 
a smart fellow.” 

“T scarcely understand your allusion,” said 
Frances, who had looked much amused while 
listening to the foregoing programme of 
morning hours. 

“ Don’t understand! Why, the Leslies, to 
be sure. One of the longest things*I can 
remember, is an old Irishman who used to 
come to my father’s when I was a child; he 
always sung one unvarying song, and one 
line I never forgot— Oliver Cromwell and 
Leslie Foster.’ You may be quite sure he 
never was classed with Old Noll for nothing. 
There is an old saying would assort well with 
the song—‘show me your ‘company, and I 
will tell you who you are.’” 

“You mean Cromwell as being bad com- 
pany?” 

“Certainly; there is no mistake as to his 
crimes, I am certain.” 

“You are not one of those, then, who 
adopt Carlyle’s view of his character.” 

“NotI; I think it is one of the humbugs 
of the present day.” 

“Scarcely confined I would say to the 
present day; in his own time he had parti- 
sans, who would have defended him as 
warmly, though not perhaps with so cool a 
judgment, or with such talent. It appears to | 
me as if there were a great difference of opin- 
ion* about the aforesaid Oliver.” 

“That I grant you to a certain extent; 
but, as to Carlyle or that school of writers, 
don’t you ever fancy they believe a word of 
those extremes they put in print; not they; 
it is just for opposition sake. It is just the 
way some emigrant from the Old World goes 
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and makes a settlement in the ‘ Far West,’ 
and founds some new sect, with religious 
opinions that no one else ever heard of be- 
fore—Mormonites, or New Lebanonites, or 
Jansfnists, or Shakers, or some equally ab- 
surd name; the same principle that made 
Horace Walpole attempt the defence of 
Richard the Third. The thing is preposter- 
ous. I have no intention of believing what 
they allege, so I never read their books ; I do | 
not wish to damage my principles, and I hate 
those foolish questions that parties split up 
about, what they call ‘vital questions,’ or 
‘conscientious scruples.’ I highly disapprove 
of party spirit, and people have no business 
with such irritating ideas.” 

“But do you not think, when it comes to 
a question of right and wrong, which is 
generally the case when there exists what 





you call ‘party spirit,’ that one ought to 
exercise their reasoning faculties, not take 
things on trust? Indeed, I go farther: I 
think any one culpable who passes by a 
doubtful point, without trying to obtain a 
‘right judgment.’ Our minds were given us 
surely for such a purpose. What is not 


right must be wrong; I hold there is no 


medium.” 

“T am afraid you are prejudiced.” * 

“TI hope not. To avoid that evil, I gener- 
ally read both sides of a question before 
making up my mind. It is a kind of test. 
Besides, if one meets with an adversary in 
opinion at any time, knowing their ground is 
half the battle.” 

“How warlike you talk. I think people 
ought to live in peace, and not interfere with 
each other’s opinions, but go their own way; | 
perhaps they are as right as you. Live and | 
let live, that is my motto.” 

“I am far from wishing to prevent any 
ove living,” said Frances, laughing, “ but 1 
would like to put truth as much in their way 
as possible. As to living in peace, I fear it 
can never be; from Cain and Abel to our 
time, strife has been and will be sure; if one 
could only make it the strife for what is right 
—I am back to my first remark : ‘ what is 
not right must be wrong.’ Certainly ene 
person cannot do much, but that is no release 
from responsibility. Do you know Long- 
fellow’s lines P— 

* * All common things, each day’s events, 


That with the hour begin and end. 
Our pleasures and our discontents, 





Are rounds by which we may ascend. 
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“ « We have not wings—we cannot soar ; 
But we have feet to scale and climb 
By slow degrees—by more and more, 
The cloudy summits of our time.’ ” 

“ My dear Miss Wyndham, pray don’t run 
off with what I have said; really you go quite 
too fast for me to follow you. ‘Peace and 
good-will to men’ is my great text, and ] 
hope I have been given grace enough to live 
up toit. Poets are no great judges of com 
mon everyday matters ; they live in an ideal 
world quite. Leaving out some rather old- 
fashioned ideas in the New Testament, about 
having two coats, and that sort of thing, I 
rather prefer it as my guide, instead of your 
new lights that have sprung up so recently 
in the western world, ‘mushroom poets,’ as 
Mr. Cooper, our late rector, called them. 
Take care, Miss Wyndham, yours does not 
turn out to be one of the poisonous fungi! 
Hi! hi! hi! Such a man (Mr. Cooper, I 
mean) for learning, but he loved the poets 
and writers who had stood the test of centu- 
ries, dreamed of Chaucer by day, and medi- 
tated, I verily believe, on St. Chrysostom at 
night. They must have been always in his 
mind, for he quoted more learned old divines 
in his sermons here than I could enumerate 
from this until sunset, older, for all I know, 
than any of the patriarchs. I am glad he is 
not moved farther away from this, only tern 
miles. Have you met him yet, Mrs. Wyn@ 
ham ?” 

“T have not. Dr. Wyndham mentioned 
having met him when he was first down hese 
looking at the house.” 

“TI have no doubt you will all be greatly 
pleased with him: he is so agreeable incom- 
pany, quite descends like*the heathen deities 
of old to mingle with mortals. Indeed he 
always suggests tome when I look at him 
some mythological hero; quite a Roman face, 
a little, very little of the Brutus expression 
in it, just sufficient to preserve the character. 
Some people call him stern, but that is only 
at first; one loses the idea on a nearer ac- 
quaintance. You will soon see him, and you 
can judge for yourselves; he will be over 
here to call shortly, so will all the rest of the 
neighborhood : you will have some visitors 
to-day, if I am not mistaken, and each sue- 
cessive day, it is probable, for some time. 
Mrs. Burleigh of ‘ the Priory’ is coming to- 
day; do you know her by appearance ? ” 

“No, indeed,” said Mrs.. Wyndham ; “I 
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do not know one individnal in the parish 
from another ; but in time I hope we shall.” 

“No! then, in that case the very best 
thing I can do will be to enlighten you as to 
the who, and what, of the people you are 
likely to see—it may smooth the way to bet- 
ter acquaintance.” 

“ You are very kind.” 

“ Let me see: I shall begin with Landeris 
Hall; there itis across the water. Though I 
am giving it the precedence, I need not, for 
it may be long enough before you see any of 
that family. They are scattered abroad on 
the face of the earth, as we say of the Jews 
—India, Italy, and Canada; no one lives 
there now but care-takers. That place is the 
property of old Mr. Herbert’s eldest son, 
who got it after his mother’s death, during 
his father’s lifetime, according to a marriage 
settlement. The old gentleman, as we style 
him, though he is not very old, married a 
daughter of the late Earl Granby; this pro- 
perty was hers, and at her death, four or five 
years ago, Mr. Vernon Herbert got it. 
There is one other son, John, who holds a 
government appointment in India. He went 
out two or three years ago. Since Lady 
Charlotte Herbert’s death they have never 
lived here: the father took some state ap- 
pointment in Canada, and the owner, Mr. 
Vernon, only makes flying visits, here to-day 
and away to-morrow, never giving time for 
any show of civility towards him. He al- 
ways calls to see Mrs. Selwyn, but she never 
speaks of it till he is gone, and that, you will 
say, is full late. The young man is rather 
misanthropical ; has a strong dislike to soci- 
ety; looks as if he spent all his leisure mo- 
ments reading novels of a dark, mysterious 
character, fancying himself the hero of 
them all. But you do not know who Mrs, 
Selwyn is. I must tell you of her. She was 
the only daughter of Mr. Harlowe, who held 
this living previous to Mr. Cooper’s coming. 
She married old Jones Selwyn who drank 
himself to death about a year after Mr. Har- 
lowe’s. She was left with one little girl; 
such a sweet, innocent creature as Nannie 
Selwyn is. Her pretty mamma has a good 
many admirers, but she looks coldly on them 
all. I know of her having had several most 
advantageous offers, but she is a regular 
simpleton. Mr. Cooper offered, I know; and 
admiring her greatly, he counted on her 
love for her old home being an inducement 
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to her to accept him. But rectory and rec- 
tor she would not hear of, and it is suspected 
that was what made him so anxious for an 
exchange, to get away from this place. Then 
there is Doctor Price, who almost breaks his 
neck running after her (speaking figuratively 
of course); but she looks askance at him 
too. The doctor is a nice fellow, very good- 
looking, agreeable, and gentlemanlike, in a 
capital practice, drives a good horse, gives 
you the pleasantest medicine in the world if 
you are ill, and well or ill, the latest news 
in both town or country. To sum up all 
the doctor is absolutely necessary to our 
town; I do not know what we would do 
without him. He would be a capital match 
for any one. I heard he once admired -Miss 
Julia Beckford, but her uncle, the colonel, to 
whom he gave some intimation of his state 
of mind, was very angry, and swore at poor 
Price for not knowing his place better, as if 
it was any sin to lose his heart to the young 
lady. But the Beckfords are just eaten up 
with pride. It would occupy me ten days to 
tell you of one half their airs and impudences. 
I mean, when I know Dr. Wyndham a little 
more, to ask him, whenever he sees the 
Beckfords in church, to give a touch-up in 
the sermon about pride. There are the 
father, mother, two daughters (one is away 
from home just now), and the uncle I spoke 
of. Now these young ladies are so highly 
educated, so highly finished, such high ar- 
tists, such high musicians, and high riders, or 
rather flyers, and finally, so highly connected, 
that forsooth, though they honor us with an 
occasional call, they deem themselves confer- 
ring a high compliment, and profess intima- 
cy only with the county families. Pshaw, it 
makes one sick to think of their proud ways. 
They are undoubtedly wonderful musicians— 
sing, play, and that sort of thing. But what 
of that? one could hear as good as theirs in 
any concert-room in London for a shilling 
any morning in the week, and no compli- 
ment considered, except on your part for at- 
tending. They perfectly swear by Sir Henry. 
and Lady Clare, fall down and worship the 
whole Granby family, hunt poor Mr. Henry 
Duckett to the death, sigh and flirt with Sir 
Stephen Norris and his brother ;—but I 
must really tell you of the Norrises; they 
are the most eligible people I know of for 
you, young ladies. They live here almost 
all the year round, not disappearing annually 
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into that aristocracy sink, ‘ the Continent,’ as 
so many people do. They are both bachelors 
with independent fortunes! They are what 
is called ‘their own father and mother,’ hav- 
ing no one’s consent to ask but the lady’s, 
before perpetrating matrimony. 

“Look out of the window, that end one; 
there, towards the right, appearing out of 
the trees, you will see two chimneys ; those 
are the Norrises. Why do you smile? Of 
course, I mean the chimneys of their house. 
It belongs to Sir Stephen ; and Mr. Robert, 
who is the younger, lives with him. Mr. 
Robert is such a nice young man, 8o very 
good-natured and pleasant, always ready to 
do any thing asked of him, short of popping 
the question. But I dare say some day or 
other he will be ready to do that also. He 
is about the medium height; not what you 
would call regularly handsome, but very tol- 
erable in his general appearance ; his hair is 
what is called in books ‘Saxon.’ NowI may 
not be just the most competent person in the 
world to give an opinion, not having lived in 
the time when as that sweet little poem says, 


“Tn England the Saxons once did sway.” 


I think it a matter for little wonder that their 
line of kings ceased in England as soon as 
it did, if they at all resemble their descend- 
ants, any that I have ever met with. 

“ Has it ever struck you, Miss Wyndham, 
that gentlemen who had these peculiar, 
flaxen-colored locks were in every instance 
men of less understanding, less ability, less 
firmness, and undoubtedly less common sense, 
than those who were of a darker hue? I 
am quite convinced of it: even the red- 
haired Norman is a far more preferable speci- 
men of the human race.” 

“Indeed, Miss Jones, the idea is so new, I 
cannot venture to give an opinion. I must 
call over a mental muster roll of all my gen- 
tlemen acquaintance first; it is such a sweep- 
ing condemnation, that charity forbids me to 
acquiesce too hastily.” 

“Certainly not! take as long as you will to 
consider the matter, I never force any one to 
receive my opinions ; but, long or short, you 
will come round to mine in the end. But I 
must be moving. Will you present my 
mother’s compliments to Dr. Wyndham, that 
as we have no gentleman at present at home 
to call upon him, we hope he will take the 
will for the deed, and come to see us as often 
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as he can? My mother also desires her 
compliments to you, Mrs. Wyndham; she 
regrets extremely her inability to wait upon 
you herself; but the distance is too great for 
her to walk, and we have ceased keeping a 
conveyance. She is so nervous, she cannot 
endure to be driven by a servant, or at least 
an ordinary one, so she is quite at the mercy 
of our acquaintances. Mr. Cooper was so 
kind; Brocket, his man, was so faithful, so 
trustworthy ; and when Mr. Cooper was not 
able to call for her himself, he used to send 
Brocket and the phaeton for her; indeed, in 
that way, Mr. Cooper’s removal was a sincere 
loss to her. I know not what we shall do. 
But I hope you will soon call and see her. 
My sister desired her apologies; she is suf- 
fering from such a bad cold at present—and 
a cold in summer is so difficult to be got rid 
of. I miss her so much when she is ill. I 
have no one to walk with; which reminds 
me of another peculiarity in this neighbor- 
hood. It is a species of Noah’s ark, for all 
the people hunt in couples. There are, my 
sister and myself; the two Miss Beckfords ; 
the two Miss Burleighs; two pairs of Miss 
Whittlefields; the two Mr. Norrises; and, 
though last, not least, the two Miss Wynd- 
hams. How well your flower-beds are look- 
ing, Mrs. Wyndham, and the monthly roses, 
too. Good-morning! Mrs. Wyndham ; pray 
don’t forget my respects to the doctor. 
Good-morning! Miss Wyndham. Do you 
think there is any appearance of rain? 
Don’t stir, I beg ; good-morning.” 

And having fired her last volley, Miss 
Jones departed. Frances stood for a few 
seconds, watching her retreating figure ap- 
pearing and disappearing among the elm-trees 
down the avenue, till the last glimpse seen, 
she laughed loud and merrily. 

“ Why, Frances,” said her mother, inquir- 
ingly, “ what amuses you now? ” 

“Our visitor, mamma; I wonder if she is 
an ordinary specimen of papa’s new flock! 
How she talked, and what she talked! O 
Margaret! if the rest are like her, I foresee 
we shall have a great deal of amusement in 
the study of their characters. Were you not 
sadly inclined to laugh several times at the 
queer things she said ? ” 

“ Now, my dear Frances,” said her mother, 
“you have a little propensity to satire, I 
know, and I beg you will not indulge in it 
at the expense of our new neighbors. The 
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world is full of good people, if we were not 
so childishly taken by the outside, that we 
often forget to look for the kernel. Indeed, 
from what your papa has told me, the people 
are inclined to meet him very kindly, and I 
do say, we owe the world a great deal of for- 
bearence about people’s failings, if it is for 
nothing else than to show some little grati- 
tude for all the blessings we have. Though 
we are not very rich, we have been permitted 
to spend another portion of our lives to- 
gether, and it is clearly a duty to judge mer- 
cifully of our neighbors, fcbles. We never 
deserved so many blessings. Did yousee my 
garden scissors ? ” 

“No, ma’; but I am certain I see two young 
turkeys moving in the long grass.” 

“ Ah! their legs will be broken before I 
can reach them ;” and off went Mrs. Wynd- 
ham full charge after the turkeys, evidently 
persuaded in ker own mind that these trou- 
blesome little animals were one of the bless- 
ings of a country life, and as such, should be 
duly appreciated. 

In the meantime, Miss Jones had walked 
rapidly towards the village, burning with 
eagerness to discharge her information-guns 
at every man, woman, and child she met. 
Had she not been the first to storm the cleri- 
cal citadel? had she not talked with the gar- 
rison? could she not give the first informa- 
tion as to their numbers, and a great deal 
more besides in little points connected with 
the inhabitants ? 

Only those who are acquainted with a 
town like Landeris can understand the excite- 
ment, the curiosity, the speculation, caused 
by the advent of a new inhabitant. *Only 
one who has lived in such a town (for their 
name is Legion) can understand how little 
will suffice to set every tongue in motion. 

Now the coming of a new clergyman may 
seem a common, everyday occurrence. Do 
we ever lift a newspaper, that, under the 
head of “The Church,” we do not see that 
from half-a-dozen to a dozen clergymen have 
been promoted to, or resigned, or accepted 
various posts throughout the kingdom ; and 
it reads as if it were a very little thing in- 
deed. Some eight or ten words contain the 
whole, and yet it would be as impossible to 
number the stars as to foretell the various 
thoughts and feelings, producing such various 
scenes and actions, as may be called forth by 
the pastor’s daily, weekly, and hourly minis- 
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trations. One day in every seven the clergy- 
man becomes the most prominent individual 
—the day on which the first conmandment 
given to man in Paradise leaves leisure, and 
the ears open for the receptacle of words 
which the wise man tells us, “ when spoken 
in due season, how good are they;” words 
which, if put rightly, with the right blessing 
of the Most High, will ring out again, glori- 
ously and joyfully, not only in the next six 
days’ toil and trouble, but through “ ages yet 
unborn.” 

Is it, then, a little thing the coming of one 
among these people? Is his post so unim- 
portant, his influence so light, that we should 
call it a thing of no moment? Oh no; 
God forbid ! 

In saying all this, I do not mean that this 
feeling was what produced the commotion in 
Landeris on this occasion. One or two may 
have had a few passing thoughts. such as 
these, but the majority were “ mentally near- 
sighted ;” and when that is the case, I am 
afraid there is no optician in all the world 
who could supply the want that nature left, 
and education failed to supply. 

Every one in the world requires some ob- 
ject of interest in life, women as well as men; 
and the formation of character depends in 
no slight degree- on what that object may: 
have been during early years—the time when 
(there admits no second opinion) habits of 
thought and action are most easily formed. 
Those who have health, wealth, and friends. 
in superfluity, must find different objects from 
those who have a scanty supply of any of 
the three. The first have means at command 
to procure change of scene and occupation, 
which prevent them centring all their ideas on 
one focus. From pure ignorance of the 
wants of others, this class is more frequently 
a selfish one than that of a lower social: 
order, whose struggle year. after year for. life: 
—life to be merely sustained—is all their, 
toil can compass; and yet they are unselfish: 
in the midst of all. People who - never 
knew, from the cradle to the grave, one hour 
of self-gratification, can still. find time -to: ~ 
stretch out a hand to help some one more: 
weary than themselves, Feeling begets feel- 
ing; and while each year sees. some grow: 
more narrow-hearted, more. self-centered, the: 
sphere of interest of others is widening, 
stretching to hundreds to whom even sym- 
pathy is grateful, This is a noble class: as; 
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such I have ever found it; but there is a 
third, or rather a medium _ one, who are not 
rich enough to command the occupations and 
interests of the wealthy, nor poor enough to 
make their daily struggle absorbing—a num- 
erous class, who feed the fire of their minds 
with petty deeds and frivolous words; who 
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regard each passing event as important ac- 
cording to the food it yields their babbling 
tongues; who live, like the great fishes, by 
preying on the smaller fry; and to this 
cormorant class, I am forced to confess, many 
of the Landerisonians belong. 


CHAPTER III.—A HOME GLIMPSE OF OUR NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 


“ Actions, looks, words, steps, form the al- 

phabet by which you spell characters.” 
LavaTER. 

“ Frivolous curiosity about trifles, and labo- 
rious attention to little objects, which neither 
require nor deserve a moment’s thought, lower 
aman, who from thence is thought (and not 
unjustly) incapable of greater matters. Car- 
dinal de Retz very sagaciously marked out Car- 
dinal Chigi for a little mind, from the moment 
he told him he had wrote three years with the 
same pen, and that it was an excellent good 
one still.” —Loxp CHESTERFIELD. 


Ir was my first intention to have given the 
reader at once a glimpse of several others of 
Dr. Wyndham’s parishioners who made their 
first calls at the Rectory that sunny Monday 
morning—to introduce them to the public as 
they were first introduced to the Wynd- 
hams; leaving each party to speak for them- 


selves, and thus allow the discerning stranger 


to draw his own conclusions. This ‘design 
has, however, been abandoned, it having 
been deemed advisable to follow the steps of 
Miss Jones, as she wended her way towards 
the village. Good Miss Jones, have you 
considered where you will go first? This 
may seem a light matter, one of but slight 
importance to the world at large; but if any 
one would deem it so, it is respectfully insin- 
uated here that this is not the case; it was 
most important. It was necessary that the 
world she moved in should know that she 
had been before them and all others in ob- 
taining information about the new family— 
not alone that she should be first, but that 
they should know she had been so. On she 
walks, eagerly and determinedly. 

First house, Mr. Simpson’s (banker). My 
dear Miss Jones, you need scarcely knock at 
the door, for Mrs. Simpson has seen your 
approach from her bed-room window, as she 
and her very promising young family are 
preparing for a series of morning calls, 
among others, on the “Wyndhams.” So 
the servant says, “ Not at home.” Qh, short 
sighted Mrs. Simpson! Miss Jones is. often 
very tiresome, often very cu.ious, often very 
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intrusive; but what have you not lost to-day? 
Several volumes of observation, with an en- 
cyclopedia of notes—authoress and arranger, 
the fair Matilda herself. I know you are a 
learned Jady—that is, as the ladies in this 
place go; that learning to the amount of a 
large sum annually had been put into your 
head during your youthful years by your ex- 
ultant parents ; and yet, withal, I have heard 
you very often complain of the annoyance or 
meeting strangers—*“they are so hard to 
talk to; ” and it would have been a vast re- 
lief to have heard from your friend “ what 
they talked about.” But you did not know, 
and now it is too late. I once heard of a 
German doctor, who wrote a work in five 
volumes, to prove that the human mind was 
so constituted by natural infirmities, that once 
in every seven days man did one foolish act, 
and once in every twenty-four hours said one 
foolish thing. It may be true or not: I am 
not competent to judge; for if it is, I must 
be one of those extravagant individuals who 
are always exceeding their allowance; and 
never having read the book, I cannot tell 
whether the doctor devoted any chapters to 
this class or not. I believe he says that a 
portion of common sense is divided among 
a certain number of people—unevenly, it 
is true; but this is necessary, to account 
for the deficiency in some, and superabun- 
dance in others; for some one must be in 
want, if you have more sense than your ” 
neighbors. My object, in mentioning the 
matter here, was to adduce some comfort for 
poor Mrs. Simpson. Cheer up, good wo- 
man! At the worst, your deeds are franked 
for a week, and yeu have nothing to fear 
from your unruly member for another day 
and night; that “not at home” to Miss 
Jones has done it all. 

Meanwhile Miss Jones goes, on, until she 
stops before a pretty cottage. She opens the 
gate, and walks boldly up to the drawing- 
room window, which, being open, admits of a 
A young, almost 
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childish-looking lady, in a widow's dress, is 
sitting beside a sofa, watching earnestly a 
little child, who is sleeping on it. Sunny- 
looking curls were hanging partly over her 
cheeks, which were burning with two crim- 
son spots. There was no mistaking how 
very ill the child was ; the look on the lady’s 
face alone would have told that. 

The darkening of the window made her 
turn round, and on meeting the intruder’s 
gaze, she sprang up hastily, with a warning 
gesture for silence, and hurried to the door, 
fearing her visitor might address her through 
the window, and by her voice disturb the lit- 
de sleeper. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Selwyn? How is 
your little one to-day ?” 

“ Very ill—no better.” The poor mother’s 
eyes were full of tears as she spoke. “ She has 
not slept all night, tossing from side to side, 
so restless and feverish, and moaning inces- 
santly. I brought her to the sofa, to try if 
the change would be of any use, and the cool | 
air seems to have soothed her. She is sleep- 
ing quite soundly. I hope it may do her 
good——it is so many nights since she has had | 
a good sleep.” 





How many nights it was since she had 
slept herself she did not say; but how little 
thought was given to that! 


“Perhaps it may,” said Miss 
“ Has Dr. Price seen her to-day ? ” 
“ Yes, but he merely shook his head, and 
said, if I found she wandered at all, to send 
over for him; and he looked so grave, I had 
no courage to ask him anything more.” 
Matilda looked rather discomfited. She 
had called for the purpose of enjoying a lit- 
tle gossip with the pretty widow, and, even 
had she had the want of feeling to introduce 
indifferent matters at such a time, she saw it 
would be an appeal ‘to deaf ears. Mrs. Sel- 
wyn’s world was in the drawing-room that 
day. 
Miss Jones tried a few more conventional 
remarks on the subject of the child; but 
_they were from the lips, and a spring with 
such a shallow source must soon cease to flow. 
Mrs. Selwyn’s manner, though perfectly well 
bred, as every innate lady’s must be, showed 
80 clearly her impatience to return to the 
drawing-room, that the visitor saw she must 
either relinquish her first intentions, or intro- 
duce the subject at once ; and the last course 


Jones. 





being undoubtedly the pleasanter, she brought 
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it forward at once, and after some prelimi- 
nary remarks, went on to say,— 

“T like the Wyndhams very much. They 
all seem very agreeable, pleasant people. 
The girls are both in appearance particularly 
plain; but still they looked nice, they were 
so well-dressed, and spoke so well. We 
have become the greatest friends just at 
once. I am sure they will prove quite an 
acquisition. They have the house very neat. 
They seem to have a great quantity of books 
for I saw some great chests in the hall as I 
went in, and I said to the servant, perhaps I 
was come too soon, that they were not set- 
tled enough to see visiters. She said, ‘Oh 
yes; it was only her master’s books, the 
young ladies had not had time to arrange.’ 
Ann could not go with me, so I was alone ; 
and I saw Mrs. Wyndham and _ two 
grown-up daughters, and two others who will 
soon be on the high road to promotion. 
Mrs. Wyndham seems a lady-like person. 
The doctor was not within, so I missed him; 
but I liked him very much on Sunday. I be- 
lieve you did not hear him, but I hope you 
soon will. Oh, he touched up hypocrites fa- 
mously! But did I not tell you before of 
that? Were you out to-day? No! Then 
perhaps you will walk with me to the Priory? 
How stupid I am growing! I should have 
remembered you could not leave little fairy 
in-doors. Good morning, Mrs. Selwyn. I 
may take a few roses, Iam sure. My moth- 
er is so fond of them, she will quite enjoy a 
few fresh ones.” 

The morning had by this time advanced to 
mid-day, and was so far on the verge of even 
tide, that Miss Jones judged it best to turn 
her steps homeward, where she knew that 
one inhabitant at least would receive her in- 
telligence, and devour the particulars, with 
avidity. Ido not mean her mother, for she 
was one of the most placid, dozing nonenti- 
ties of old ladies ever met with. The ruling 
passion of her life was the practice of econ- 
omical housekeeping; and, save a new re- 
ceipt for some cheap dish, or a rise in the 
markets, nothing seemed to stir old Mrs. 
Jones from her easy-chair (mentally as well 
as corporeally easy), while she allowed her 
daughters full control over their words and 
actions. How far this system had produced 
beneficial results, is left for the readers to 
form their own judgment. It was to her 
sister Ann that Matilda looked for sympathy 
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and assistance in minor matters, and to her 
she hastened, as she sat with her mother at 
work in their little drawing-room, the win- 
dows of which commanded a first-rate view 
of a first-rate shop, and one or two first-rate 
houses of one or two first-rate people, in a 
first-rate street of Landeris. It is therefore 
& matter of small wonder that Miss Jones 
considered herself entitled to the use of the 
adjective so often applied above, at all times 
and seasons, in connection with herself and 
her family. 

She entered the room, and untying her 
bonnet-strings, in order to assist her rapid 
delivery, literally disgorged the information 
she had that morning collected, for the edifi- 
cation of her mother and sister; to sum up 
all, nothing was left unsaid that could be said 
in a short space of time, and she finished up 
with a scream at the old lady. 

“And, ma’, I hinted at them taking you 
out to drive; but it didn’t take; they are 
every one as dull as there is any need for, 
not one individual looked as if she understood 
what I meant to be at.” 

“Very likely not; but, indeed, my dear, I 
did not expect they would do anything of the 
kind; Mr. Cooper was quite different. Of 
course, Matilda, any little civility he ever 
showed us was on Ann’s account; this is a 
totally different matter;” and Mrs. Jones 
knit on, quite unmoved, until a burst of pas- 
sion from Ann caused her to suspend her 
labor, and look inquiringly from one daughter 
to the other. 

“Don’t name him ever with me, if you 
please, ma’; it is really more than I can 
bear; though I have long since given him 
over as impracticable, it is enough to rouse 
Job, to think of all I have done, and all I 
have gone through, on his account, and, after 
all, to find the Rock of Gibraltar would be as 
easy to move ; after I had done all in the 
power of a woman to do, to find myself left 
here in this odious dull house, with nothing 
to divert one’s thoughts from the whole affair, 
but Matilda satirising the whole population, 
and even their dogs and cats, for her own 
amusement. In all the world, in every circle 
of society, there is not, cannot be, a more 
miserable, despicable creature than a dis- 
appointed woman, the jest of one sex, and 
the scorn of the other, a hatred to herself, 
and a burden to her friends. I never read in 
any paper of a woman committing suicide, 
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but the thought comes over my mind at once 
that ‘canker-worm’ should be the verdict of 
the coroner’s jury; it is that, and nothing 
else, call it by what name they may.” 

“Oh, Ann! Ann! think what you are say- 
ing.” 

“Ido think; I have thought of it often 
enough, and long enough, God knows ; and 
what is more, that odious Mrs, Selwyn is the 
cause of my failure. How cordially I detest 
that woman! [I hate the sight of her ninny 
face; I cannot endure the sound of her 
voice! Oh! if anything or any person could 
or would take her out of the parish, how 
thankful I would be. I wish she would 
marry a knife-grinder, or a Methodist preach- 
er, or a travelling tinker, any itinerant trade 
that would remove her hated presence.” 

“T declare, Ann,” said Mrs. Jones, “ you 
are quite beyond my comprehension to-day. 
What failed ? Youarea profound problem.” 

“What failed? Why, Matilda knows I 
moved heaven and earth to please Mr. Cooper, 
I taught in the Sunday School; I gave up 
dancing, and wore high dresses; I sang in 
church, and read the responses; I cut out for 
the Clothing Society; I got all the parish 
blankets washed, and oversaw the doing of 
them myself; I cut all the school children’s 
hair, and banded my own; I got up a me- 
morial asking for a course of sermons on the 
‘Lives of the Fathers,’ because I knew he 
had a series ready written on hand; I—I 

” And here, between spite, and passion, 
and overcharged feelings, all combined, Ann 
burst into tears, while Mrs. Jones, who hated 
all “scenes” on principle, took the opportu- 
nity to slip unperceived out of the room. 

During these remarks Matilda walked to 
the window, and commenced drawing the 
sun-blind up and down with an earnestness 
that would have led a looker-on to suppose 
that her well-being for days to come depended 
on her success in fixing the tassel in the 
exact centre of a particular pane of glass, 
accompanying her labor at intervals with 
various admonitory and remonstrative re- _ 
marks to her sister, who still sobbed hysteri- 
cally on the sofa, 

“T am sorry I have no taste for private 
theatricals, Ann; such admirable acting is 
quite thrown away; your audience is far more 
select than numerous. There is a certain 
degree of tragedy that amounts to comedy. 
Pray, bring out a handful of the bands, and 
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the whole scene will be complete; it is a 
pity, I grant, that you did not get the cleri- 
cal bands, or the banns either! Ha! ha! 
Let me know when you have finished, as I 
have something rational to say. By the way, 
there is Annette Holmdon on the other side 
of the street; she is gone into the Manlys’.” 

“Oh, Matilda, how can you talk so, when 


” 


u—— 

“Talk how? I am astonished at your 
blind folly; the idea of blaming poor Mrs. 
Selwyn for what you did yourself, through 
the lady for whom you designed the honor of 
being your sister-in-law. Don’t you remem- 
ber the day Miss Cooper advised home-knit 
Angola stockings as the best for winter wear, 
and you gave a laughing glance at me? I 
know she observed you; and 1 thought at 
the time what folly it was of you, when you 
knew'I was not in the habit of letting such 
jokes pass unobserved. She was not blind, 
whatever you may be now; and depend upon 
it, she, and no other, was the motive-power 
against you.” 

“ Blind I may be, but dumb I am not.” 

“T can testify to that.” 

“ And I will say you are the most heart- 
less, unfeeling sister ever any one had; you 
have no more heart than the poker, and you 
think every one else ought to be the same; 
you deserve some time to be made to feel a 
deeper blow than you ever knew before. I 
wish most sincerely that Dr. Price would go 
and marry Mrs. Selwyn; we should then see 
what you would do without your chevalier 
errant.” 

“ You are pleased to be even more absurd 
to-day, Ann, than I ever remember you to 
have been in all your life before. Do not 
for one moment deceive yourself that I have 
any latent designs on Monsieur le Physicien ; 
I hope I have more sense; but he is very 
useful to me; he brings me a world of in- 


CHAPTER IV.—A FEW MORE MORNING VISITORS. 


“It is the mynd that maketh good or ill, 
That maketh wretch or happie, rich or 
poore ; 
For some, that hath abundance at his will, 
Hath not enough, but wants in greatest 
store ; 
And other, that hath little, asks no more, 
But in that little is both rich and wise; 
For wisdome is most riches.” —SPENsER. 


“ The extreme pleasure we take in talking of 
ourselves, should make us fear that we give 
very little to those who listen to us.”—La 
RocHEFOUCAULD. 
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formation, is in fact necessary to me at pres 
ent; and, to sum up all, he is amusing; ana 
you cannot but allow that that in itself would 
suffice. I advised those Miss Wyndhams to 
set their caps at him, telling them how very 
eligible he was, and all that sort of thing. If 
they but do it, I will be content, perfectly ; it 
would be high fun. To tell you the truth 
(this is under the rose), I do not think we 
will have much comfort with these people. 
One cannot make them out just in one visit, 
but I mistake greatly if they are not very 
stand-off kind of people, that one never would 
feel quite intimate with ; and any advances I 
made towards family inquiries were received 
in a most discouraging way, as if they did 
not choose to give one any information. 
They are far better suited for the Beckford 
clique than for ours, though we must prevent 
that, if we can. We are much nearer them, 
and we will not leave any civility untried. It 
is a good thing to have the key of the postern 
gate of Castle Clericus; we have found it 
useful before this. I was very sorry you 
would not come with me to-day ; in my opin- 
ion, you are keeping up a very unnecessary 
fuss about: your wounded feelings. There 
were so many things I had intended to say 
to the Wyndhams, and I only remembered 
them on the way home. If now, for instance, 
Thad said something about my brother, the 
artillery officer, that would have sounded 
well, or about my sister, Mrs. Compton of 
Compton Rising, that would have at once 
conveyed the impresszon that we were people 
of some consequence.” 

“Tt would, but we will have other oppor- 
tunities.” 

“ We must make the old lady give a party 
for them, whenever they make their call. I 
hope that will be soon, for I do like being 
first in the field.” 





“ Now, Annette, you must tell me who are 
in the room, and do everything that is polite 
for both of us; you must be more than my 
eyes to-day.” 

“T will try, dear grandmamma.” 

“T do not think so much about being blind, 
when I have nothing to do out of the usual 
course of events; but going to see these 
strange people tries me not a little. I am 
better among home folks.” 
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“T hope they will soon be home folks to 
us, that you may get over that feeling. Do 
not forget we were both determined to like 
Dr. Wyndham and his family very much ; 
you know we agreed upon that, after we came 
from church yesterday.” 

“JT remember it, little woman, and that 
this visit to-day was my own proposition, too ; 
but when you are as old as I am, you will 
know what it is to dislike meeting strangers. 
I pray you may never be helpless as I am; 
what makes it worse to me, going into any 
company, I grow quite nervous.” 

“We might sit down and rest here for a 
little. But, grandmamma, you must think 
of those mild faces I told you of, and not be 
afraid of them.” 

“ Ah, child! you must not think I complain; 
but there are times when I feel my blindness 
very keenly.” 

The old and young lady—seventy and 
seventeen—sat on a felled. tree in Landeris 
wood. It was a shorter way to the Rectory 
from the village, and so much pleasanter: 
along the road, the May sun was strongly 
beaming; here in the woods it fell softly 
through the pleasant green foliage, and the 
branches 


“ Waved their long arms to and fro, 
And where the sunshine darted through, 
Spread a vapor soft and blue, 
In long and sloping lines.” 


The bright green moss springing under foot 
was a lovely change from the parched foot- 
way of the commoner road, and as the birds 
carolled joyfully overhead, and merry squirrels 
swung themselves from bough to bough, even 
a blind lady of seventy years of age might be 
tempted into the belief she had over-reckoned 
the days of her pilgrimage. Mrs. Holm- 
don’s had been a long one, though not all the 
days of it so dark as the latter ones had 
been. Her blindness was of later years; a 
long illness, the result of attendance’on the 
death-bed of a beloved daughter, had brought 
her almost to the brink of the grave, and so 
injured the nerves of the eye, that sight was 
gone for ever, almost before the physicians 
had perceived it in danger. With her lived 
the light, really, not figuratively, of her old 
age—her grand-daughter, Annette Holmdon, 
a fresh, joyous, loving girl, who lived but for 
her aged relative’s comfort, and thought no 
day so well spent, as when some little in- 
cident in it had given the old lady gratifica- 
tion. 





THE RECTORY. 
Presently they reached the Rectory, and 


were shown to the drawing-room. Mrs. 
Wyndham and her daughters were there, 
Dr. Wyndham had called the attention of 
his wife and daughters to Mrs. Holmdon, the 
previous day; he had heard of her, and on 
relating what he knew to his famlly, they 
were naturally enough prepared to regard 
the grave, quiet, blind old lady with no small 
interest—they recognised her at once as she 
approached the house. 

Mrs. Holmdon’s nervousness vanished at 
once under the gentle reception of her 
hostess, whose quiet tact set all her apprehen- 
sions at once to rest. Miss Holmdon took 
her seat beside Miss Wyndham’s work-table, 
and conversation flowed freely on all sides. 

“Did you find it very warm, Miss Holm- 
don? you walked all the way from the vik 
lage ?” 

“We did, but we came through the wood, 
which made the distance shorter, as well as 
pleasanter.” 

“T did not know there was a way through 
the wood.” 

“Not a public one; but the Herberts are 
good enough to allow grand-mamma to use 
the path when she chooses, and when the 
family are from home we often do so.” 

“It is a fine wood.” ‘ 

“You should walk through it, to see its 
beauties; there are oaks there that were full 
grown at the time of the Wars of the Roses, 
besides some trees of a size that might seem 
fabulous if I mentioned them.” 

“Like Walter Scott’s woods; I mean those 
in his novels.” 

“Quite. O, they are royal trees!” 

“How much the viewave have from our 
windows: owes to the said trees! the green 
of the pine is so fresh, and the oaks are so 
luxuriant.” 

“ Are you fond of the country ?” 

“Passionately; and where there is such 
loveliness all round as there is here, it is 
Paradise.” 

“Then you will come to love this place be- 
fore long. ' It is a quiet spot, and so retired, 
that people must learn to look within them- 
selves for their pleasures, and not be depen- 
dent on public amusement; of that there is 
none here, unless you except the usual gossip 
of a country town. 

“We are willing to do without such ex- 
citement as that,” said Frances. “If you 
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knew the sense of repose that steals over one 
after the bustle of a large town, when down 
in some quiet nook by the river side, you 
would know what a luxury peace is. I have 
hardly begun to believe it real yet.” 

“You will have time enough for that. I 
am very glad you like that sort of life, for 
there are not many people here who do, and 
my chief pleasures are found in such quiet- 
ness as you speak of.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Holmdon, in reply to a 
remark of Mrs. Wyndham’s, “I know your 
house very well; I know every point in the 
view ; except you have changed the forms of 
the flower-beds, I know them too. I was 
not always blind; it has been a thing of late 
years; and God has spared some senses to 
a most merciful extent, and my memory is 
unimpaired. I knew this house in Mr. Har- 
lowe’s time. His wife had been an old friend 


of mine, and I always looked upon her daugh- 
ter, now Mrs. Selwyn, as an especial charge, 
after my own children were grown up, and 
gone out into the world.” 

“ Does not Mrs. Selwyn live in this neigh- 
borhood still ? ” 


“She does; but her marriage was one I 


never liked, and though we are good friends, 
still she is: shy of me and no longer the 
child she used to be to me. May I ask to 
whom my grand-daughter is talking just 
now ?” 

“To my two daughters.” 

“ Are they grown up?” 

A genial laugh from the three young ladies, 
at some brilliant sally from Frances, almost 
covered the reply, “ They are.” 

“T am so glad to hear Annette laugh in 
that gay way, it is more suitable to her years 
than the monastic life she leads with me; 
but she persists that she likes it, and I dread 
any change so much, that I cannot bear to 
hear it named between us.” 

“Tt must be a great matter to you to have 
such a companion ? ” 

“Yes; during the illness in which I lost 
my sight, Annette having heard of my cal- 
amity came to me, and in spite of remon- 
strances from uncles and guardians, has been 
my eyes, hands, and comforter ever since. I 
thought I was alone in the world, but God 
sent my little girl in time to show how wrong 
my murmurings were. I had sadly neglected 
her all her life, but she did not do so by me; 
and though she might have had a gay and 
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happy home with her uncle, she gave up all 
for me. God bless her.” 

“ He will,” said Mrs. Wyndham. 

“She has no companions of her own age 
here, and I am quite hopeful that meeting 
with your daughters will be a new source of 
amusement to her; she wants such society 
sadly.” 

“T may say much the same for my daugh- 
ters; it will be sometime before we can be 
otherwise than strangers here.” 

“ Nevertheless, I think you will like it; the 
people are very kind and courteous to stran- 
gers, as well as to each other, with not more 
than the usual peculiarities of country society. 
People who live in small villages are pretty 
nearly the same all over England, Ireland, 
and Scotland ; their idiosyncrasies are directed 
pretty much by the habits and customs they 
have been educated in.” 

“T daresay, and there is so very little to 
change these, that in such a place as this the 
same tone insensibly creeps over a commun- 
ity: the young inherit it from the old, and 
where, as in this case, the scene lies out of 
the commercial track, changes come few and 
far between.” 

“ Will you tell Dr. Wyndham how glad I 
should be to know him ? when he has time, 
if he would look in on me even for a few 
minutes. I rarely walk so far as this now, I 
am not young enough for that; but, if you 
knew howI missed my dear Mr. Harlowe 
since his death, and how Dr. Wyndham’s 
earnest words and voice brought him before 
me yesterday, you would understand the 
longing which brought me here to-day, to 
know something more of you all. The words 
of his sermon were like a gentle shower on 
parched ground; you could scarcely know 
how very dearly they came to me.” 

Soon after they took their leave, and silence 
fell on the little group in the Rectory draw- 
ing-room. It was abruptly broken by Lucy. 
who called through the window : 

“Mamma, mamma, here is a lady coming 
up the avenue, and a great many children.” 

“Very well, run away, Lucy.” 

It was Mrs. Simpson, with her interesting 
young family, coming to pay their devoirs. 
Mrs. Simpson, be it recollected, was a lady 
mentioned in a former chapter, whom Miss 
Jones found “ not at home.” She is what all 
theoretic people would term “ a fond moth- 
er;” a genus of which every one forms their 
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own conception, but in the present case it is 
perhaps as well to say no more about what 
that is, and at once delineate Mrs. Simpson. 
Never was there such a restless woman as 
Mrs. Simpson ; never was a woman so over- 
worked and so undervalued, all through the 
indefatigable exertions she made to bring up 
her family properly and becomingly, as be- 
came the children of such parents, as became 
such children themselves, and as became their 
position in society. It is not surprising that 
a mother of such a character should be al- 
ways encompassed with difficulties, and should 
be subject to more than the usual portion of 
trials allotted to human beings on this terres- 
trial sphere. Many she had, and ceaselessly 
they worried her. With regard to these an- 
noyances, she never allowed concealment, 
“ like a worm i’ the bud,” feed upon her dam- 
ask cheek, for they all came candidly forth in 
conversation with her friends—none were 
withheld. This arose partly from the fact 
that she never talked of anything else but 
her children: their health, their education, 
their habits, their manners, their sayings, 
their doings, were all the fruitful themes for 
her discourses ; she thought of nothing else 
herself, and so fancied every one else should 
be as interested as she was in their petuliari- 
ties. She bored every one she met with an 
inexhaustible fund of anecdotes about them, 
and fancied witticisms, which were the horror 
of every bachelor, young and old, ay, and 
many a benedict, too, among the circle of 
her acquaintance :—long stories, in which her 
auditor generally missed the point entirely 
(when there was one), and worse still, often 
laughed convulsively at the preface to the 
tale, under the false impression that the story 
had reached a climax, and only brought to a 
sense of their mistake by the never-failing 
recurrence of the words, “ But, Mr. ; 
wait until you hear this ;” just as if the un- 
fortunate victim had the slightest chance of 
making his escape. Far from that: he had 
just to await his fate as the Turks do, and 
surrender himself with the best grace possible 
to this species of martyrdom, without even 
the consolation that, after his death, he would 
be immortalized by George Fox in a good 
quarto volume, with harrowing prints to 
match. There was nothing for it but patient 
resignation ; and all that could be gained 
from it was a little experience to be more 
cautious on another occasion, and not accept 
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any more spider’s invitations to “ walk into 
the parlor.” 

Mrs. Wyndham’s case was not to be an 
exception to the general rule. Mrs, Simp- 
son seated herself, and they talked of the 
weather, and ploughing, and the country, and 
all the usual etceteras of a morning’s visit in 
the country; but all this did not satisfy Mrs. 
Simpson. Before many more minutes elapsed, 
she had reached her favorite theme. 

“ Ah, yes, my dear madam, I quite agree 
with you; this place is very delightful; air 
most salubrious, roads good, provisions cheap, 
society charming, posts regular, the fashions 
early, good church, attentive sexton, good 
town-clock, new weathercock, everything to 
make us healthful and happy; but I find one 
very great drawback to living in Landeris, 
though, in consequence of my husband’s busi- 
ness, we unfortunately have no choice of 
places of residence. I find it very backward 
in opportunities for instruction. There is 
really no possibility of procuring means for 
the education of young people. Indeed, 
ma’am, you will find it very difficult to get 
teachers here for your younger daughters.” 

“ They are still so young,” said Mrs. Wynd- 
ham. 

“My dear madam,” said Mrs. Simpson, 
“we must always be instructing them—from 
their cradles, I may say; children are never 
too young to be taught something—system, 
if it is nothing else. We have Scripture 
abundantly for that: “Train up a child,” ete., 
and “In the morning sow thy seed.” Surely 
that refers to education,” 

“Possibly, but to more than that. I take 
it in a much wider sense; but I am sure you 
are right about training children early in what 
is right. Early efforts are, without doubt, the 
best thing to ‘keep them from the evil.’” 

“ Ah, true indeed! Every Christian mother 
must know that. It is a troublesome world, 
Mrs. Wyndham. Man is born to trouble as 
the sparks fly upwards.” 

“Yes,” thought Mrs. Wyndham, “‘and 
the grave is not its goal.’ I wonder if you 
would understand me if I said that?” But 
it was quite evident she decided against say- 
ing it, for she asked immediately, “Is this 
your youngest child, Mrs. Simpson ?” 

“No, ma’am; I have two more at home 
younger than any you see here. But Belinda 
is pretty well grown for her age. Stand up, 
Linda, and let Mrs. Wyndham see what 
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height you are. She is just turned five; do 
you think her tall?” 

“According to the general standing of 
children, I should say she was.” 

“Now what age is your youngest, Mrs. 
Wyndham ? ” 

“She is eight, but she is small. She was 
never avery strong child. My other little 
one is nine.” 

“ Now, how are you to have them taught ? 
I am sure I cannot advise you in any way, for 
Iam so badly off myself in that way. I sup- 
pose, though, that, coming from a large town, 
their education is pretty far advanced.” 

“ Really,” said poor Mrs. Wyndham, look- 
ing puzzled, “Ido not know. Their sisters 
teach them. I have not thought of asking 
anything about them for a long time.” 

“Then you don’t superintend their studies 
yourself?” 

“Not 1.” 

“T always do so with my children; and in- 
deed it is well I do, for governesses in general 
are such a dreadful race, that one requires to 
be all alive with them, they do worry one so 
horribly. By the way, could you tell me of. 
one that would suit me just now? The Eng- 
lish education of the elder ones is so advanced, 
I am more anxious about accomplishments.” 

A negative was the answer from Mrs. 
Wyndham to this query, and the other lady 
went on: 

“With all my anxiety, and the most inde- 
fatigable efforts, they do not get on as I 
would wish them. Whether it is that there 
are so many in the schoolroom, or the chil- 
dren slow, or the governesses want ‘ mind,’ I 
cannot tell. I am greatly inclined to think 
the last has a great deal to do with it. Such 
trials as I have undergone from them I really 
cannot describe to you. I get one after 
another, but there is always some fault I am 
obliged to part with them for. For instance, 
I had one who professed to teach on the Pes- 
talozzian system, and to this day I have not 
the slightest idea what she meant by it; but 
she corrected the exercises by the keys, and 
was such an awkward young woman, that I 
vow Jane was becoming quite sheepish. I 
was anxious to counteract this, if possible; 
and as I heard the Irish were a lively people, 
with rather a sprightly manner, I got over a 
Miss O’Dowd, and I never was badly off until 
then. Such a low, vulgar wretch, that called 
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‘my’ ‘moih,’ and ‘ London’ ‘ Lawndon,’ and 
gave them such bad habits of all kinds 
Then the teaching of music—she had a sys- 
tem for this (they have each a system for 
some one thing or the other;) and like an 
idiot I sent to ‘ Daublin,’ as she termed it 
for some machine which you screw on the 
piano, all made of brass and mahogany, 
which is to teach you quickly; and you get 
your hands into little places like stocks, only 
intended for the fingers, and in this way you 
play; and after all the money I paid, I founc 
you could not make it play ‘God Save the 
Queen,’ if you died for it. So there was all 
my money, several guineas, thrown away; 
for the next teacher I got had never even 
heard of it. Jeannette, do you remember 
the name?” 

“ Chyroplast, mamma.” 

“Yes, I believe that is it. Well, the next 
treasure I got professed to teach languages 
on the Hamiltonian system. So I had to 
spend such a sum on the books for it; and 
her successor told me Hamilton was quite ex- 
ploded, that nothing was taught now but 
Ollendorff. So Ollendorff’s were written for, 
and a pretty sum they cost me too; and now 
they are almost useless, for that one is gone, 
and I do not understand the plan myself. I 
was educated on De Porquet’s method. Pray, 
what would you advise me to do?” 

Mrs. Wyndham looked a little puzzled 
how to reply, for Mrs, Simpson’s experience 
seemed so far beyond any thing she had 
ever personally encountered, that she felt but 
ill qualified to offer any suggestions; so she 
contented herself by saying, “It is a difficult 
matter, no doubt.” 

“ Ah yes,” replied the afflicted lady ; I am 
miserable about the matter. I assure you I 
Tose my sleep at night thinking about it. What 
is to become of my seven children who are 
old enough for the schoolroom, to say noth- 
ing of the two in the nursery, who will not 
be ready for some years yet for a regular 
course of lesson-books, though I am sure I 
teach them allI can? The baby is a very 
clever child; he can tell all the animals as I 
name them in the illustrated account of the 
Deluge that hangs on the nursery-wall; for 
instance when I say ‘ass’ or ‘ dog,’ he will 
point towards them, and more than once he 
has been heard both to bray and bark. He 
knows Sunday morning, too, quite well, and 
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makes signs to the nurse to put on his scar- 
let shoes. Fancy that, and the little dear 
only ten months old on last Friday!” 

“ Indeed,” said Mrs. Wyndham. 

“But these things will surprise you less 
when I tell you that he could blow a tin- 
trumpet when only six months old, so loud 
and shrill, too, as on one occasion to awake 
his three brothers, who slept in an adjoining 
room. Little Eckworth, his next brother, 
is a most remarkable child : he is just turned 
two, but his knowledge of Scripture history 
is quite surprising. He can stagger across 
the room in such a funny way, to show you 
the way Balaam’s ass crushed his master’s 
foot against the wall; but the taste he shows 
most strongly developed is for colors; he has 
quite an artist’s eye for discriminating ; for 
instance, he will call blue ‘blue,’ and point 
up to the ‘ sky ;’ and when he is out-of-doors, 
he will say ‘green,’ and look at us to say 
‘ fields.’ ” 

A great deal more to the same effect said 
Mrs. Simpson, which was probably more in- 
teresting to herself than to either Mrs. 
Wyndham or the reader; while Frances sat 
at the other side of the room, trying to get 
up some conversation with the elder girls. 
Their morose taciturnity wid downright stu- 
pidity might have daunted any one not de- 
termined, as Frances was, to make the best 
and take the most amusement possible out 
of every incident, untoward or otherwise, 
that presented itself to her; in the present 
case, save for occasional monosyllables as re- 
plies, it was rather a one-sided conversation, 
such a one as people are driven to with 
gauche school-girls, whose every intellect has 
been expended on roots of verbs and ologies. 

“Do you dance?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Are you fond of it ?” 

“Iam not;” with a jerk of her head to- 
wards her sister, and a strong accent on the 
first word. 

“ Do you like to read ?” 

“No.” 

“ Perhaps you prefer working ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Walking?” 
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“No.” 

“ Drawing ?” 

‘a 

“ Music ? ” 

“No.” 

And at every “No” she raised her voice 
a note in the scale, till having come to a 
pretty high pitch, she broke forth— Let me 
alone, I say.” 

Frances did so, and turned round to Cor- 
nelia, the next sister, with rather an amazed 
look. Cornelia explained, with a toss of the 
head, “ Jane only likes to sleep; I like all 
those things you have mentioned.” 

“No, you don’t,” said Jane. 

“T do,” said Cornelia. 

“Don’t believe her,” said Jane; “indeed 
Miss Wyndham, she talks before strangers 
that way; it was only this morning she 
wished she were a ploughman’s daughter, 
that reading and spelling would be consid- 
ered sufficient.” 

“Such folly,” was the courteous reply ; 
“ Miss Wyndham knows better than to be- 
lieve such a story.” 

“You did say it when you missed your 
Euclid.” 

“ You missed yours,” retorted Cornelia. 

“If I did, I do not care; I do not want to 
be set up for a blue-stocking.” 

“ Did I say J wanted ?” 

“No; but you are inferring it.” 

“T am not.” 

“ Yes, you are.” 

Here Frances interposed with an album, 
hoping to restore the excited sisters to pacifi- 
catory measures. But at this juncture Mrs. 
Simpson, having brought Jher valuable re- 
marks to a conclusion, rose to go, bearing 
with her the “olive” branches, though the 
name is only used as being a customary term, 
and not because the Miss Simpsons dwelt un- 
der its shadow. 

Indeed, we question much whether the 
cultivation of abstruse learning is one calcu- 
lated to draw out home affections. An over- 
educated woman is as bad as an under edu- 
cated one, as may be partially exemplified 
in the cases of Miss Jones and the late vis- 
itors. 
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CHAPTER V.— COMING EVENTS,” OR 


“ Her voice was ever soft, 

Gentle and low; an excellent thing in wo- 

man.”’—SHAKSPERE. 

“The world is the book of women; what- 
ever knowledge they possess is more commonly 
acquired by observation than by reading.”— 
RossEAv. 


“My DEAR Mrs. SeELwyn, — Mamma has 
invited Dr. Wyndham and his family -to 
spend Thursday evening with us, and they 
have promised to come. Now, though we 
all know your retired habits, we cannot but 
hope that, on an occasion like the present, 
you might be induced to break through your 
rule, and give us the pleasure of your com- 
pany; and since little Nannie is so far con- 
valescent that you could leave her for a few 
hours without anxiety, there would be noth- 
ing to detain you at home. Like a good 
creature, pray stretch a point for once, to 
oblige my mother, and yours most affection- 
ately, MATILDA JONES.” 


“ Yours most affectionately, Matilda 
Jones,” repeated the widow mechanically, 
and she pondered a moment as she read to 
the end of the note. She was not thinking 


should she go or not; the contingency had 
not crossed her mind; she was merely con- 


sidering should she write a note, or call and 
explain her intentions to the kind, old lady, 
who had more than once stood her friend in 
trifles. She decided at length on answer- 
ing the note in a polite manner, ‘and then 
paying her devoirs to Mrs. Jones, at the 
hour she knew her daughters generally se- 
lected as their walking one. So she wrote 
an apology, and despatched the little maid 
with it, while she still sat musing before the 
desk, It was not that she wished to go to 
the party; not that; but she had a great de- 
sire to see these Wyndhams. Confined to 
the house by her little girl’s illness, she had 
never met with them anywhere; and being 
rather a shy little woman in her manners, 
she did not like to call before they knew 
something of her, in order that she might 
not feel obliged to throw in little hints as to 
who she was, &c., which the poor, innocent 
body fancied would be quite necessary ; and 
yet she wanted to know them. It was not 
to her as to many people a mere matter of 
gossip, seeing and knowing the Wyndhams. 
There was a tie linking her to them that no 
others had—memory; memory of the hap- 
piest period of her life—childhood—spent 
within the walls they now called theirs. 
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Were she to live a hundred years, she could 
never fail to turn with interest to the old 
home. Even occupied by strangers, it was 
dear to her; every tree, every flower, seemed 
to have sprung up with her own growth, so 
interwoven were they with the past, with 
every glad and happy thought she had ever 
had; and always with the mention of the 
Wyndhams’ names came a sort of longing to 
know if they were such as she could look at 
with pleasure, enjoying the dear old haunts 
— if they would prize them as she had done. 
As she sat before the desk, she thought of 
its last occupants, how ‘she had hoped for 
some of the sympathy her own experience 
of the sacred calling led her to expect when 
they came, and how bitterly she had been 
disappointed in them. That dry, stern, un- 
bending Mr. Cooper, and his still drier, 
more unbending sister, who never in all her 
life had ever taken any plea in palliation of 
an offence from any poor, erring mortal, as if 
any one is so set beyond sin in this world as 
to be entitled to hurl the first stone. Mrs. 
Selwyn had a most unconquerable dread of 
both brother and sister; the latter, because 
her rule through life always was, “to speak 
the truth at all times,” which, though a good 
theory, requires judiciousness in reducing to 
practice, for who knows if their truth, as they 
are pleased to call it, is the same truth held 
by others, and that in fancied zeal for the 
truth you do not in reality become imperti- 
nent? Mrs. Selwyn’s dislike extended also 
to this lady’s brother, though he had paid to 
her the highest compliment a man can pay 
a woman. Something in his manner of 
proffering it utterly completed her sentiments 
of repugnance, and from that time it had 
been her quiet study to avoid meeting them 
as much as possible. He had come to Lan- 
deris fresh from the classics of a many-yeared 
cloister life; the formality of a college 
tutor still imbued every thought and word of 
his present life. True, in his own stiff, cold 
way, he loved her, but not she him, and is 
not that a true woman’s argument ? 

To her even his sermons wanted the glad, 
joyous tidings that her father’s ever seemed 
to bring ; the change might be in herself, but 
still she did not like the Coopers; and very 
glad she was when Mr. Cooper’s exchange 
was made, and a course of events arose which 
ended in Dr. Wyndham being settled in Lan- 
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deris Rectory. From gloomy views of the 
old home in these people’s time, her mind 
travelled still farther back, to the bygone 
days of her own childhood, when every Sat- 
urday, through the long summer days, she 
hushed her doll to sleep under the shade of 
the weeping-willows, watching her father pac- 
ing up and down the terraces, book in hand 
gathering inspiration from the all-marvellous 
works of God. Or she saw him through the 
open window of the same study (how well 
she knew that room) reading or writing; the 
long stream of sunlight lighting on his silvery 
hair, and the tame sparrows hopping to the 
window for the crumbs the little girl had 
been taught to gather each morning for them 
from the breakfast-table. While the bees 
hummed as they flew from flower to flower 
in the gay flower-knots, the light breeze 
passing them by carried the murmur of one 
to break the silence in the room, and the 
perfume of the flowers to refresh the student 
within, and finally passing out again, would 
“ Turn over the leaves of the hymn-book 
That on the table lay.” 

And all had passed away; and other years, 
too, without such pleasant, even though 
mournful, reminiscences, years of married 
life, few in number, though many in tiibula- 
tion—many, inasmuch as she seemed to have 
lived a life-time, and grown years older in the 
first few months. In how few words we hear 
people speak every day’ of some of their 
friends’ sorrows, and how much to the friends 
was the time those events occurred. For in- 
stance, “their circumstances became very 
bad, and the daughters had to go out as 
governesses.” Did “the daughters” find 
the years glide smoothly on as those few 
words glided one after another? If you 
know such you can ask them, or, if not, 
suppose yourself in their place, and see 
how you would agree with all the concomitant 
circumstances. Not well. Be it understood, 
however, I do not blame the world for mak- 
ing their remarks in as few words as they 
please, but I would like them to feel a little 
more when they utter them. Well, we sup- 
pose, in the present case of the little widow, 
that more than one busy tongue had informed 
the Wyndhams, “Mr. Selwyn married his 
wife when she was little more than a child, 
and thought she was obeying her only parent 
to the best of her ability, but suddenly she 
found herself a woman, with a fair chance of 
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having her heart broken by a most unworthy 
husband.” Poor child, respect for the mem- 
ory of the dead alone prevented her putting 
into words the spirit of a resolution often 
half made in her secret heart: “My child 
shall not marry, if I can prevent it, until she 
is grown up.” 

An hour or two after the despatch of the 
note, she was sitting with Mrs. Jones, good- 
humouredly sympathising with the old lady’s 
hopes and fears respecting her coming fes- 
tivity, which was quite an event in the quiet 
old soul’s existence. Mrs. Selwyn received 
her friend’s thanks for an obliging offer to 
contribute a loan of any requisite article, 
should the Jones’ resources fail short. Sud- 
denly the visitor’s eye caught the figures of 
“the girls,” as the mother usually denomin- 
ated them, crossing the street towards their 
own house, in company with Miss Wyndham 
and one of her young sisters ; and it was evi- 
dent that a smart summer shower just falling 
was the cause of all the young ladies seeking 
the house. 

“Dear me, Miss Wyndham, and little Miss 
Rose, actually coming in, and I had just 
taken off my clean cap; the girls will be so 
angry with me.” 

“Would you,” said Mrs. Selwyn—* would 
you, Mrs, Jones, be so good as to ‘introduce 
me to Miss Wyndham ?” 

“Oh yes, my dear, certainly;” and the 
ladies entered. 

The introduction was soon over, and they 
had taken seats to watch the progress of the 
rain. 


A great many people who are physiogno- 
mists by nature, can discern in a very short 
space of time the characters of those they 
meet; people who have never had access to 
a volume of Lavater, or given any study to 


Combe or Spurzheim. There is a some- 
thing, not just definable by rules or orders, a 
something that shows an affinity or the con- 
trary between individuals. Mrs. Selwyn, 
though not overburdened with clever pene- 
tration, or having the slightest particle of 
feminine diplomacy, had still a fund of good 
sense, and what is a very desirable accom- 
paniment, good feeling, which stood her in 
good stead of many more brilliant qualities. 
She had seen very little of the world; her 
experiences of character were drawn chiefly 
from the narrow circle of the Landeris in- 
habitants, her ideas of perfection were drawn 
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on a similar scale, and it cannot be much 
wondered at if she felt a little distrust of her 
own judgment, when she found any of her 
ideas in danger of being dethroned, as in the 
present case, when she felt quite ashamed of 
the Jones’ trio, who had joined their forces 
for the purpose of eliciting as much informa- 
tion as possible from Miss Wyndham during 
her visit, by a series of well-directed ques- 
tions, such as, “ Were you at the Great Ex- 
hibition?” “ Were you living near London 
then?” “ Where were you living at the 
time of the last French Revolution?” “ Were 
you ever on the Continent ? ” 

To which, and all similar ones, Margaret 
returned polite but evasive answers. She 
had no idea of having things wrung from her 
in that way, though it was only that morning 
she had chatted oyer all manner of past 
scenes in her own and her family’s life, with 
the gentle Mrs. Holmdon and her neice 
Annette. But her proud spirit rose at the 
present attack, and she determined not to 
submit tamely to such social Thuggism. 
Mrs. Selwyn sat watching her attentively, her 
amusement increasing each moment as some 
homethrust was ingeniously parried by Miss 


Wyndham, whose color rose with her indig- 
nation ; the widow’s eyes sparkled with satis- 
faction at seeing the assailants almost baffled 
by the well-directed defence. Each moment, 
too, Mrs. Selwyn’s sympathy increased for 
the young lady, and her respect for her 


hostesses gradually declined. “I wonder,” 
thought she, as she still watched Margaret’s 
face, “how Matilda can call that face ‘de- 
cidedly plain.’ It certainly is not perfect in 
form, according to classic rules. Some parts 
are, like my own, a little out of proportion ; 
but I like it much—so much variety in the 
changing expression, and eyes that one can 
look a long way through. They do not sparkle 
as Matilda’s do, it is true; but what a pleas- 
ant repose there is in them. Perhaps those 
are what one hears talked of as ‘ spirituelle.’ 
They remind one of what Mr. Collingwood said 
of Kate Howard’s eyes in ‘ Dollars and Cents,’ 
when he compared them to the channels of 
the Bermunda Islands. What a pleasing 
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voice, too, she has. I do not feel the least 
afraid of her, and I will speak boldly, while I 
have such a good opportunity.” 

“Miss Wyndham, would you be so good 
as to present my apologies to Mrs. Wynd- 
ham for having been so tardy to call upon 
her? It must seem very unfriendly, coming 
from one who is herself the daughter of one 
of Dr. Wyndham’s predecessors, to think 
that she should be the last to welcome her 
into a new parish; but I assure you the 
omission was quite involuntary on my part, 
and was caused by the severe illness of 
my little girl, which for a long time has kept 
me a close prisoner to the house. Even yet 
I cannot leave her but for a short time, while 
she takes a sleep.” 

“ We were sorry to hear from Miss Jones, 
Mrs. Selwyn, how much anxiety you had suf- 
fered about her. Without personally know- 
ing you, we sympathised most heartily with 
you; principally, I think, because my little 
sister—she who is: sitting there—was just 
recovering from an illness very similar before 
we removed here. You know the old truism 
about ‘ fellow-feeling.’ Do you find your little 
daughter gaining strength ? ” 

“Very slowly. I am often almost inclined 
to despair. Nothing seems to do her good. 
I try to think of the Great Physician; but 
even with that I often despond.” 

And, poor little soul, she plunged immedi- 
ately into a particular detail of the pr: gress 
and symptoms iin little Nannie’s case, 
prompted equally by the kind eyes and gen- 
tle feeling answers of her listener. 

“ The girls,” as their mamma always said, 
were uncommonly annoyed at this monopoly 
of their visitor, and, in their pity for them- 
selves losing such a golden opportunity for 
pushing their acquaintance, fancied they were 
pitying Miss Wyndham, in not believing any 
one could be interested in what they called 
“the widow’s twaddle.” They felt inexpres- 
sibly relieved when the striking of a time- 
piece reminded “ the widow” she should be 
at home; and the shower being over, she set 
out. 
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From The Ladies’ Companion. 
THE MISTRESS OF ST. JOHN’S. 

WueEn Miss Catherine had sealed her 
letters, she rose and called little Tib, her 
maid. Immediately there bustled round the 
partly open door the quickest and brightest 
little servant ever seen. She was going out, 
for she was clad in a little duffle cloak : her 
bonnet was snug and warm, and she had a 
small basket on her arm. 

“T think it has got colder since the morn- 
ing, Tib,” said Miss Catherine, as she gathered 
the letters together—* much colder.” 

“Yes, ma’am. The frosty wind bites at 
your nose like a wolf: but I shan’t mind it: 
the roads are hard, and I can run.” 

“Do so; but first go up-stairs, and fetch 
that dark blue woollen handkerchief from my 
upper drawer, and that old boa from the 
closet.” 

“ Lawk, ma’am!” said Tib, guessing the 
intent, “I’m warm enough, thank you, and 
running ’!l make me a deal warmer.” 

A kindly shake of the head, and an im- 
perative wave of the hand, warned Tib that 
her mistress’ bidding must be done. So she 
went into the hall, and ran up the great, 
carved, wainscot staircase, and soon came 
down again with handkerchief and boa. 
These her mistress took, and put the one 
over Tib’s bonnet and the other round Tib’s 
throat; and when this was finished she re- 
ferred to Tib’s errand. 

“Get Snibson to put on what stamps are 
necessary, and carefully post them, as they 
are Christmas-letters to friends; and here’s 
eighteen-pence, which will, perhaps, be money 
enough: then get a pound of candles and a 
pound of sugar; call at the town library for 
the book I was to have; and, last thing, get 
a small piece of roasting-beef—say four or 
five pounds—at Cobb’s shop, and tell both 
him and Bolt that they shall have their ac- 
counts as soon as I hear from Mr. Hutt, or 
the commissioners.” 

“ Oh dear, ma’am,” spoke Tib, “ they both 
said, when I was there last, that you wasn’t 
to trouble yourself at all about the little you 
owed ’em; but you was to have everything 
you needed; indeed, old Mr. Cobb quite 
laughed -at the thought of your sending a 
message about such a little bill as fifteen 
shillings. He said, if it was fifteen or fifty 
pounds it would be the same to him; for 
you’d be just as welcome to the best joint out 
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of his shop as though you didn’t owe a shil- 
ling.” 

“The people are all very good to me in 
these days of trouble,” said Catherine, 
thoughtfully. 

“And please, ma’am,” hesitated Tib, “ won't 
you have one pound of plums and currants— 
one pound? It won’t be a great deal; and 
it won’t be Christmas-like, Miss Catherine, if 
you don’t have a pudding.” 

“No, Tibby,no! Christmas puddings and 
solitary hearths are sad things side-by-side. 
Were you to be at home to-morrow we'd 
have one ; but as your old aunt has sent to 
ask you, you’d better go. Now make haste, 
or you'll not reach the town in time for post; 
and if you'll be quick back again I’ll keep the 
tea hot for you.” 

At this Tib had something to say, it might 
be seen ; still she went onward to the parlor- 
door, and then, when there, and her face was 
hidden, she said, falteringly, “If you please, 
ma’am, Mrs. Throwley said if the night was 
cold, I might just as well step in and take a 
cup, there?” 

“Nothing more ?” asked Miss Cranbrook, 
with a smile. 

“Yes, ma’am—that Joe might see me 
home; for the road, with so much wood 
about it, was wild, like, at night.” ' 

“This is the first time you and I have 
found it out, Tib, though we have lived three 
years together. But Joe is a good lad; and 
so I'll be no hindrance—only, Tibby, you 
mustn’t leave your mistress till these shadows 
are a little gone.” 

“T ain’t a-going, missis,” replied Tibby, 
with a choked voice; “I’m sure I ain’t; and 
so you needn’t be fretting about it.” 

Saying thus, Tib hurried from the house, 
crossed the quaint precincts of the ancient 
schoolhouse, then the frost-bound road, and 
so into the woodland which lay opposite, and 
by which the road was shortened to the 
town, 

Catherine, like her little maid, had kept 
back some point for hesitation ; for, no sooner 
had she watched Tib across the road, than 
she hurried after her, and opening the rude 
gate which led into the wood, went onward a 
few paces, till she stood beneath the shadow 
of some hollies, and where her low call met 
Tib’s ear. 

“Don’t come back, Tib; but you can ask 
at Cobb’s or Bolt’s how Mr. Farquhar is, and 
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if he is better. There, now, go on; that is 
all.” 

She did not let the little maid see her face, 
even if she could have done so, in the hoar 
shadows of the boughs, but went as slowly 
back to the old school-house of St. John’s as 
though it was a summer's evening—as though 
no wind blew icy from the north. Once 
more in the old wainscoted hall, she repaired 
to the kitchen, where a fire burned brightly, 
and where little Tib had left things in exqui- 
site daintiness; and there she set the tea- 
things, and carried them into the parlor, and 
made tea, though it was yet early, and sat 
over it, lost in deep thought, till nothing but 
the firelight shone through the shadows of 
the room. Then she took it forth, and set it 
by, and laid supper for old Kit (the man that 
milked the cow, and attended to the land 
and garden). Then lighting her lamp, and 
sweeping the parlor-hearth, she sat down to 
her needle—her rarely-plied needle, except 
upon labors of love of this sort, which was 
that of fabricating Tib a collar, for her Christ- 
mas-box. As this was near completion she 
worked diligently, though pre-occupied by 
sad and weary thoughts, her soul struggling 
through some hidden darknesses of this mor- 
tal life, as a dismantled ship through a dark 
and stormy sea. 

What bitter things, at best, are human 
festivals! how strewn with the wrecks of 
broken hopes! how chequered with the 
visions of things that might have been, and 
never were! How countless are the men 
and women who hide such wrecks and visions 
in their souls! and how, worse than all, do 
women, who sit by solitary fires, go back upon 
these steps of shipwrecked Time! 

In the meanwhile, little Tib made her quiet 
way through the mile-and-a-half of pictur- 
esque old woods to the little town—a very 
little town, of one main street, and one or 
two smaller branching from it. Though on 
this small scale, there was a tiny market- 
house, and a grand range of ancient build- 
ings, called King Edward’s School; and 
every house seemed to have a garden: and, 
finally, being situated in one of the nearest 
southern counties, the little town was not 
more than thirty or forty miles from London ; 
yet, in a country rich with ancient parks and 
woods, it was as quiet and remote as the way 
around for miles was picturesque with Eng- 
lish landscape loveliness, 
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The post-office was at a little draper’s shop, 
wherein Deborah Snibson, the mistress, was 
helping divers customers to half-yarc: of 
calico and yards of ribbon; hurrying in so 
doing, for the post-hour was at hand. Seeing 
Tib she nodded to her, and bid her sit down ; 
but more calico and ribbon customers arriv- 
ing, and the inexorable hour close upon 
striking, she bid them wait whiist she at- 
tended to the letters. Taking those Tb had 
laid upon the counter, she proceeded to 
weigh and place on them the necessary 
stamps. 

“ Well, Tib, and how’s Miss Cranbrook ? ” 
asked Mrs. Deborah, as she proceeded in her 
duty—for everybody in this little town knew 
little Tib, and that she came from the old 
school-house at St. John’s. 

“ But poorly,” replied Tib. “Her spirits 
go down, now the winter-days are so long 
and still.” 

“Ay, and I don’t wonder at it,” said Debo- 
rah indignantly : “ she’s had enough, and got 
enough still, to make a sore heart. I only 
wonder when those folks up in London will 
settle matters about the old school-house at 
St. John’s?” 

“T’m sure I wonder when!” echoed more 
than one customer; and little Tib sighed. 

For a minute or so no one spoke; then, as 
Deborah began to handle the letters Tib had 
laid down, she came to one or more heavier 
than the rest—enclosed, in fact, in official 
envelopes of large size. 

“ Now I daresay,” said Deborah, weighing 
the largest in her hand, “ that this contains 
something nice as a Christmas remembrance 
—as half ’em do, one may be pretty certain, 
for I never knew Miss Cranbrook to forget a 
friend.” 

“No, and she don’t,” replied little Tib, en- 
thusiastically, “ though I can’t say as folks 
remember her half enough. But I should 
just like you to see inside that letter, for 
there are two as beautiful pair of worked 
sleeves as you ever se’ed. They are for the 
daughters of Dr. Musgrave, who were so 
kind to missis when she was in London in 
the spring. That other letter has a collar in 
it for somebody else; for, though she don’t 
like her needle, missis cannot, as she says, be 
always sitting at her books; so she may just 
as well spare such stray minutes for her 
friends; and she don’t forget one of ’em, I 
can tell you, Mrs, Snibson,” quoth little Tib, 
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rising, like a singing-bird, higher and higher 
in her note of praise ; “ for we’ve been mak- 
ing old Kit two new shirts ; and others, that 
aint nigh as old, or nigh as good, have been 
thought of too, I’m sure; though it aint for 
’em hardly to say so.” 

“ Deborah smiled, and looked up tenderly 
into the hooded face. “If the Mistress of 
St. John’s is good, so is the little maid,” she 
thought. She now came to the last letter— 
the smallest of all—and she read, half aloud, 
half to herself, the superscription :—* Oliver 
Romney, Esq., Trinity College, Cambridge.” 
“And pray my dear,” she added, “how is Mr. 
Oliver? and has Miss Catherine heard of 
late ?” 

“No, she aint,” answered Tib; “and it 
frets her sadly. She even risks this letter, 
thinking that if he is not at Cambridge it 
may be sent on; for he has rooms there 
still.” 

“ Well, she needn’t fear of gratitude there, 
if all accounts be true. And, bless me! to 
think that his father only kept a little drug- 
gist’s shop in this town, and he what he is— 
for they do say his brain and his ed’cation 
are wonderful! A gentleman told me so not 
a long while ago. Yes, it was a poor little 
druggist’s shop, just round the corner; and 
the lad went a good while to St. John’s.” 

Nevertheless, Deborah Snibson, check your 
wonder ; it is out of poor shops, and poor 
houses of many kinds, that much marvel- 
working intellect comes—not out of palaces 
or halls, or from the titled ranks; be very 
sure of that. 

The letters being safe now, in the post-bag, 
‘little Tib rose to go; Deborah begging to be 
respectfully remembered to her mistress, and 
that her thanks be conveyed for a basket of 
pears sent the week before. 

Tib was turning from the door, when the 
post-mistress called her back. 

“Oh, I nearly forgot it; but just tell your 
mistress that there was a gentleman at the 
‘Crown,’ the other day, and he made great 
inquiries, both there and about the town, as 
to the old place at St. John’s, as well as of 
herself. Nobody could learn his purpose, 
though Tom, the waiter, says he thinks he 
came from Oxford, by what he droppeC And_ 


Tib, tell your mistress, as well, that Mr. Rog- | 
ers, the steward, was down, from Sutton 
Place, the other day, and told me that Sir 
Richard is coming to England for a short 
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time, as the Queen has made him ambassador 
to a different country to where he now is.” 
Laden with this news, Tib went. 

She now proceeded to the little market- 
house, in a room above which was kept a fair- 
sized library of ancient books, bequeathed— 
through a long course of years—by sundry 
town’s-folks, for the free use of such as might 
like to read them. Few were the applicants, 
so that the keeper thereof had an easy life 
of it; for, with the exception of the learned 
mistress at St. John’s, and a few neighboring 
parsons, a customer knocked rarely at the 
nail-studded door. Opening this, and as- 
cending a little, crooked stair-case, Tib pre- 
sented herself, in a minute sort of antecham- 
ber, wherein old Jerry Clamp, the custodian, 
and his wife were getting their tea. From 
whatever cause derived, the old man had a 
very acrid nature; and, on occasion of festi- 
vals, such as this of Christmas, when men at 
least assume cheerfulness if they even do not 
feel it, his mood was always trebly bitter. 
And, strange to say, Mrs. Jerry shared this 
cynicism. So, when little Tib wished him “a 
happy Christmas,” and asked for the book, 
he began to growl. 

“ Happy Christraas!” he ejaculated ;.“ don’t 
wish it here, girl. This isn’t the place nor 
the folks. It’s all right enough, however, for 
such as have lots of money, and lots to eat, 
and lots to drink. Ha! ha! that ain’t here. 
And as to the book, it’s a very little one—a 
nice little handy book to carry on a winter’s 
night, like this !” 

He took up the guttering candle as he 
spoke, and going into the adjacent room, re- 
turned directly, with an enormous folio, which 
he delivered to the little maid, with a grin, 
“There,” he said, “the road and the load will 
do.” 

“T can do a deal for my missis,” quoth 
little Tib, “ but I don’t think I can carry this. 
But please sir, I know a nice young man, 
who'll be coming our way, I dare say, to- 
night, and he'll call for it, please sir, and 
bring it.” 

“Very well,” growled the cynic, “ very well, 
only mind he ain’t a minute after eight, or 
he'll find the door closed. For I’ve got my 
Christmas to keep—bread and water by the 
light of a rushlight. And mind, young wo- 
man, tell your missis, from me, that reading 
such books as this can lead but to a place I 
won’t name—though it’s a very warm one— 
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and Mr. Dodd, the vicar, as was here to-day, 
says so. Ha! ha! pretty things ha’ been 
taught at St. John’s, if all accounts be true.” 

Tib, indignant at this, was about to reply 
but Mr. Clamp slammed-to the door, and she 
had to creep her way down into the street. 
Nor was she distressed at Mr. Clamp’s pros- 
pective supper of bread and water, such 
being a pleasant fiction of his cynicism ; for 
he was a miser, and, as report had it, could 
dine off bank-notes, if he so willed. 

In a few minutes little Tib stood in Bolt 
the grocer’s shop. That worthy, being some- 
what at leisure and prone to chat, served her 
with what she asked for, and then inquired 
if she had forgotten matters for the pudding. 

“Please, no sir,” answered Tib, ruefully, 
“the old aunt as has got a bit of money has 
sent for me this Christmas, and missis will 
make me go; so she ain’t a-going to have a 
pudding, and that is just what it is.” 

“ But she must,” said Bolt: “the mistress 
at St. John’s must never go without a pud- 
ding. Folks that don’t taste Christmas fare 
ain’t no luck in the new year: and so you 
must make the pudding, Tib, and I'll find 
fruit and sugar.” 

“ I can make a pudding, sir,” said Tib, tri- 
umphantly ; “ but you see, sir, the dear missis 
may-be would not boil it; for, ten to one she 
won’t even roast the beef that I shall take 
home from Cobb’s, but sit in deep sadness by 
the fire all day; par-tik-lar if she don’t get 
letters in the morning.” 

“Tib,” said the kindly grocer, emphatically, 
and clutching a pound weight that lay hard 
by, as though for demonstration, “a way to 
duty is always to be found. So you must get 
up early and make the pudding, and put it 
on to boil before you go; and by the time 
she finds it, it may be done. So here’s the 
fruit, of which, if a word is said, you can say 
it ‘ill be all right in the bill—ha! ha!” And, 
amused at his own joke, whatever it might 
be, the merry little grocer weighed and pa- 
pered his finest raisins and choicest currents. 

When these were in the basket, he asked 
Tib what fruit she liked most. Now it. hap- 
pened that all little Tib’s tastes had latterly 
become merged in those of Joe; and there- 
fore, though her liking was for raisins, Joe’s 
was for figs, and so she modestly replied— 

“Tf you please, figs, sir.” 

Whereupon Bolt papered a pound of figs, 
and laid them, with a shilling, on the counter. 
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“There, my girl, there they are, as well as a 
shilling to buy a top-knot.” 

Tib curtseyed her thanks and prepared to 
go. She was closing the door, when the 
grocer, calling her back a step or two, said, 
“My respects to your mistress, and a happy 
Christmas day, in spite of all. And just say 
that some frosty morning soon, I shall be 
walking the way of the old school-house, anc 
I will, with her ho.ored leave, step in and 
have a chat about the school affairs; and 
that, meanwhile, she isn’t to think a bit about 
the little bill—it’s nothing—it’s nothing.” 
He waited till the little maid had closed the 
door, and then, he added, as if carrying on 
the sentence in continuous breath, “no more 
it is. There are debts in this world that can 
alone be summed up and paid in Heaven, 
and this is one. For didn’t she teach my 
nephew Richard noble things? Didn’t she 
make him master in Latin and difficult fig- 
ures, in spite of bigoted trustees, who would 
have kept the poor town’s lads to the Delect- 
us and the Rule of Three, if they could. 
And through this knowledge he has become 
a well-to-do gentleman; and so Heaven re- 
ward her, for I cannot—I cannot—” and the 
old man dropped a tear. 

True, Bolt, our souls’ growth can only come 
by knowledge; and, therefore, glorification 
be to those who hold the divine cup to all 
who are athirst. 

When Cobb, the butcher—and very fat and 
Falstaff-like he was—heard little Tib’s order 
for the beef, he whetted his knife on his steel, 
and laughed to such a prodigal amount as to 
bring his ruddy complexion to the color of 
mulberries; whereupon as he leant against a 
bench, quite out of breath—though still whet- 
ting his knife—a little shutter opening from 
a comfortable parlor was slid back, and a 
kindly voice cried— 

“Cobb, dear, hush! remember the apo- 
plexy.” 

At as early a date as he might, the butcher 
attended to this injunction ; and then, repair- 
ing to the little cavity, whispered something. 
At this a spruce little woman made her ap- 
pearance, and the butcher giving his knife a 
final whet sent it like a sword into a large 
sirloin, and cut off a portion, which certainly, 
at the least, did not weigh less than ten 
pounds. He made feint to weigh it, and 
then brought it to Tib’s basket. 

“Tt is a very large piece, sir,” said the 
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little maid, “ and missis said only four or five 
pounds.” 

“We always give good weight at Christ- 
mas, lass—Oh! oh!” and here Cobb went 
purple again, and his little wife, punching 
him on the back, cried— 

“ Mind the apoplexy, dear.” 

So, as the good old butcher would say no 
more, Tib was obliged to put the beef into 
the basket; and when Mrs. Cobb had sent 
her dutiful respects, and expressed her hope 
that when Miss Cranbrook came to town she 
would honor her by stepping in, and tasting 
the Christmas ale, little Tib went, first ask- 
ing, however, the point relating to her mis- 
tress’ last words. 

“ Why, Mr. Farquhar is very bad—so bad 
that he cannot see another week. My boy 
heard this when he was up at the house this 
morning.” At this instant some customers 
entered ; so, with this reply to her question, 
she departed. 

Mrs. Throwley’s cottage was in one of the 
little off-streets, or lanes, and just where the 
pretty rural town merged into the wooded 
country. She was a widow, and earned her 


bread by the culture of a field or two, and by 


keeping a cow; and her eldest boy, Joe, 
worked under the steward, at Sutton Place— 
a noble hall, at about the distance of a mile 
from the town. She had two other boys be- 
side Joe, and very glad she was that he, who 
was so good a son, had set his heart on such 
a good girl as little Tib; though she was a 
poor orphan, and one who had known much 
of the world’s adversity, till Miss Cranbrook 
had befriended her. So, thinking that Tib 
woujl come to tea on this Christmas Eve, 
she had made great preparation of cake, and 
muffins, and slices of ham—set in the picture 
of a cleanly kitchen, the best tea-things, and 
a rousing fire. But, before Tib could see 
these for herself, she was met by Joe, who 
kissed the frost off her face, and led her in 
in great triumph. Then, after a good deal 
was said all round, the tea was made and the 
muffins brought into requisition. 

After talking about many things —espe- 
cially about Sutton Place, where Mrs. Throw- 
ley had once lived servant—little Tib related 
her perplexity about the pudding. Mrs. 
Throwley listened, but said little; but when 
Joe had started off to the library, for the 
book, she broached what had been meanwhile 
passing in her brain. 
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“ You see, Tib,” she said, “ that your old 
aunt is a miserly sort of body, and would be 
glad enough, I dare say, if you did not go to 
dinner; and so, to be there a little before 
tea-time would do very well. Now, as I had 
a goose sent me yesterday, I intend to roast 
it; and if so be you would dine here between 
twelve and one, why we could put by the 
nicest part, with potatoes and greens, and 
apple-sauce. I could make a little pudding 
too, in a shape; for you knowI am a good 
cook ; and we could keep all hot by placing 
the dishes over a couple of milking-pails 
filled with boiling water, as I shall have 
plenty in the back-house copper. And then, 
my idea is, if Joe could borrow his master’s 
light-cart and drive you to your aunt’s; you 
could, on your way, turn down the lane to 
St. John’s, and there you could steal in to 
the back door, and put the little dinner neatly 
on a tray, and carry it into the parlor, and 
say—*“If you please, ma’am would you ac- 
cept this dinner from little Tib ?” 

“Oh! it’s a nice thought,” said the girl, 
her eyes sparkling with joy at the idea of 
giving pleasure to her mistress ; “ but she is 
so independent that she will accept favors 
from noone. And I should not like to offend 
her, or hurt her feelings in any way.” 

“You won’t, I think; for she is,too good 
and too kind to mistake your meaning. So 
I would try—that I would.” 

So Tib acquiescing, matters were so ar- 
ranged, as the young girl felt sure her mis- 
tress would not object to her dining with Joe 
and his mother. Moreover, just to give a 
coloring to the idea that the present was little 
Tib’s, the plums and other things were con- 
signed to Mrs. Throwley; and Joe soon re- 
turning with the large book, and it being 
eight o’clock, he and Tib set forth, as soon as 
something more in the way of refreshment 
had been partaken of. 

It was pleasant walking through the moon 
lit frosty woods, with the hoar frost shining 
kike silver on the great hollies, and the scar- 
let berries, looking more scarlet by the con- 
trast. When she got home, the little maid 
found the kitchen-fire bright, and her mis- 
tress in the parlor, quietly reading ; but she 
said little of her errands till Joe had rested 
and was gone. Then she carried-in supper, 
and told her mistress what Mrs. Snibson had 
said about the return of Sir Richard Sutton 
to Sutton Place; and of the visits and inqui- 
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ries of the stranger from Oxford. Both cir- 
cumstances seemed to surprise Miss Cran- 
brook much. Not a word, however, was 
said on either side with respect to Mr. Far- 
quhar, till Tib coming in to make report that 
the house was safe, and to wish her mistress 
good-night, she related what she had heard. 
To this, Miss Cranbrook made no reply, 
other than an abrupt “ Good night ;” so Tib 
closed the door, and went up to bed—there 
to find, upon her little dressing-table, the 
lovely collar her mistress had worked, for 
her Christmas-box. 

For a long time after the little maid had 
left the room, Catherine sat just as though 
what she had listened to had rendered her 
incapable of motion. Eventually, however, 
she arose, and unlocking an old-fashioned 
escritoire, took thence a letter. This she 
brought to the table; and re-seating herself, 
read it over and over again ; then it dropped 
from her hand, fluttered to the floor, and lay. 
Then pressing her face in her hands, her 
hands in turn upon the table, she sat till far 
into the night, with all the weight upon her 
soul of the desolation of this Christmas eve. 

When Tib went to her mistress in the 
morning, she found her far from well ; so she 
made breakfast, and took it to her. After 
this, Miss Cranbrook seemed better, and, 
rising, came down to her pleasant parlor, 
wherein the brightest of fires shone, and 
which Tib (by way of showing it was a fes- 
tive time) had dressed with holly and Christ- 
mas flowers. The latter then came in, to 
propose to stay at home, as her mistress was 
not well; for she had already told her of the 
proposal to dine with Joe and his mother, 
and to go afterwards to the old aunt’s—a 
plan to which Miss Cranbrook had assented, 
and thought good. She would. therefore 
listen to nothing 'Tib would say, but bid her 
hasten to get dressed and go. 

“T would rather be alone to day, Tib,” 
she said; “much rather. And if I need to 
dine, I can boil an egg, or take a crust of 
_ bread and cheese ; so make haste and go.” 

Tib, having her own reasons for not wish- 
ing to press the subject of dinner, said noth- 
ing more; but, dressing and putting on the 
pretty collar, went down to take her leave. 

“Tf you please, ma’am, I shall leave my 
warm shawl and basket, till about two o’- 
clock, when I will call for them; for Joe will 
drive this way.” 
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“Very well, Tib; I shall be glad to see 
you.” 

As soon as her little maid was gone, Cath- 
erine put on her garden-bonnet, and went 
forth to walk up and down an old terrace, 
from which there was a lengthened view of 
the road. Here she remained till she saw 
the postman approaching from the little 
town ; then, opening the rustic wicket, she 
went forth to meet him. But he did not be- 
gin to look at his letters, or unbind the 
string which fastened them; so, even before 
she was close to him, her heart died down. 
She had so expected letters; had so prayed 
for them: her Christmas would be so deso- 
late without ! 

“ No letters, Smith ? ” 

“No, ma’am, not one; leastways, this is 
all the post-missis gave me.” 

Catherine looked them through. Every 
neighbor of hers, in the cottages and farms 
around, seemed to be blessed by the tender 
remembrances of others, only she was for- 
gotten—she to whom existence had been a 
perpetual sacrifice, in all instances save one ; 
and even in that, perhaps, if rightly viewed ! 
But hiding her disappointment, as usual, by 
an effort of her iron will, she chatted cheer- 
fully to the old man; bid him call on the 
morrow, when Tib would be at home, and 
have some ale. She then, reaching the 
wicket, wished him good day, and returned 
to the house. Here once more in the par- 
lor, she sank down in her chair and wept 
aloud. 

“Forgotten — forgotten! Alone!” she 
said. “Even by my dear Andrew, above 
all!” 

And the morning, which had been hitherto 
so bright, began to be darkened by descend- 
ing snow; so that the day sympathized, as it 
seemed, with the terrible depression which 
lay upon her soul! It was weakness, all 
this—seeing her noble life, and the harvest 
coming of the immortal seed she had sown; 
but low in estate, from many causes, her 
spirit (usually so strong and full of faith) 
was bowed by the seeming desolation of the 
time and scene. 

In the meanwhile it would have been de- 
lightful to have watched all little Tib’s pro- 
gresses : how Joe met her when not far into 
the woods; how he made pretext of kissing 
away the frost, just as he had done the night 
before; how in due time. they reached the 
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town; how dinner was ready early; how 
capital the goose and pudding both proved, 
and how the nicest part of the wise bird was 
put aside; till, finally, with the pudding in 
the cart, Tib, Joe, and his little brother— 
were on the way to St. John’s. Here arrived 
in the lane, a few yards off the picturesque 
old school-house, Joe and Tib alighted, and, 
carrying each a seething burden, went softly 
round to the court-yard in the rear. Here Tib, 
reaching the kitchen by a side door, she had 
purposely left unfastened, went softly about, 
like a little mouse, whilst Joe watched her 
through the window, and laid a snowy nap- 
kin on a tray, with silver and glass and 
other necessaries, and then set the nice hot 
dishes thereon, and went softly towards the 
parlor-door. Opening it, she put her head 
within, and said, “It’s me, missis.” 

“Come in, Tib. I am glad to see you!” 
And Miss Cranbrook spoke as she lay quies- 
“ent on her couch beside the fire. 

So Tib, half frightened and much flurried, 
hurried in, and set the tray upon the table. 
“If you please, missis,” she said, deprecat- 
ingly (and not daring to look at her mis- 
tress), “ I have brought you a piece of goose 
and a little pudding, and I hope you won't 
be offended with your little Tib” (At this 
precise moment, Tib having wound herself 
up quite to a pitch, burst into tears); “ for, 
oh! I couldn’t bear that you should be with- 
out dinner; and, please ma’am, Mr. Bolt 
gave me the fruit, and said I was to make a 
pudding, for I said you wasn’t going to have 
one—and so, please, I’ve brough tit. AndI 
won’t stay more now, ma’am, for Joe’s wait- 
ing, and I'll sure and be home early.” So 
saying, and without once looking at her mis- 
tress, she hurried from the room. 

When Miss Cranbrook had recovered from 
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comed in Mr. Acton, an eminent surgeon, 
living at the distance of some miles. He 
said but little, till he was seated by the fire; 
then he asked her to accompany him to see 
Mr. Earquhar. 

“ He is dying,” said the surgeon, thought- 
fully, “ and, as he says that a few minutes’ 
speech would be to him the greatest human 
consolation, I hope you will not object to 
go ! ” 

“Tt is many years since I saw him,” said 
Catherine, thoughtfully, and as though to he» 
self. 

“Tt is; and, like you, he is utterly alone, 
You will therefore surely come.” 

“I will; Lowe it to him!” And Cathe 
rine hastened from the room, to put on her 
cloak and bonnet. 

As she went, the surgeon could but look 
with curiosity at the expressive and _ still 
handsome face, though some fifty years had 
left their traces there, and tinged her hair 
with grey. 

They were soon on the way to the coun- 
try-house where Mr. Farquhar lived. Leavy- 
ing the servant in charge of the vehicle, they 
alighted at some little distance from it, and 
approaching by a wooded path, gained a pri- 
vate door. This was opened by an elderly 
man-servant, who led them up a stone-stair- 
case, and ushered them into a room, half 
bed-chamber, half sitting-room. Here, in an 
easy-chair by the fire, sat a gentleman about 
sixty years of age; his hair, like Miss Cran- 
brook’s, was tinged with grey, and he seemed 
a little hunch-backed. 

When Mr. Acton had placed Catherine a 
chair, he withdrew. 

The gentleman held forth his hand; but 
Catherine was for some minutes too moved 


| to take it. 


her great astonishment at this appearance of Be It is very good of you to come,” he said 


little Tib with so nice a dinner,she wondered 
what could have prompted so sweet a 
thought; forgetting, in so doing, what her 
own acts were. To please Tib, rather than 
from inclination, she tasted a little of both 


at length, “ at such a season, and on such a 
night; but I thought you would. We have 
had many bitter and solitary hours—and of 
somewhat wilful causing, if I mistake not.” 
““We have; and when seasons, such as 


goose and pudding; then carried the tray | this come round, regret arises chiefly be- 


away, and returned to her parlor. 


cause I possibly gave pain to you, Mr. Far 


The cold was greater—the frost more in-|quhar. Otherwise, I do not doubt that I 


tense—the snow fell thicker and thicker as 
day began to wane. All at once she heard 
the sound of wheels in the lane, and a min- 


have attained a higher and more lasting hap- 
| piness—that is taking the average of years 


as they glide by—than had I followed the 
ute or so after, some ene knocked upon the. 


porch-door. Hastening to open it, she wel- | 


promptings of a more personal and selfish 


kind.” 
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“Undoubtedly. These victories cost us 
much; but the reward is great. Only tell 
me how it was, and what was the reason of 
your refusal twenty or so years ago.” 

“Tt was this :—My father was, as you may 
have heard, a country gentleman of good 
fortune ; I and a brother were his only chil- 
dren. He gave me a fine education; for I 
had a taste for books, and this I found my 
only fortune when he died suddenly and my 
brother’s dissipation of the estate left me 
penniless. Such being the case, I had to 
seek my bread; and I went as tutoress to 
the only son of Sir Richard Sutton, a neigh- 
bor and old friend of my family. Amongst 
the occasional visitors there was a somewhat 
eminent political character. We talked 
much : we had sympathies akin ; and I liked 
him. On more than one occasion he said 
emphatically, ‘ At present circumstances pre- 
vent me, but I will make you an offer as 
soon as I can.’ I made no reply to this 
whenever it was said—neither assent nor 
dissent. Still, I believed that he spoke in 
good faith, and that his honor was irre- 
proachable. Three years after this I saw 
you: you hired this house of Sir Richard: 
you visited Sutton Place. Almost as soon as 
you saw me you made me an offer. It can- 
not be said that I refused, for I repulsed you 
by absence rather than by words. I did not 
know then what you were, or the quality of 
your noble heart. Moreover, you were a 
stranger to me—brusque in manner, and a 
little too authoritative to win.” 

“JT was somewhat a hunchback,” said Mr. 
Farquhar ; “ perhaps that was it.” 

“No: in truth, no. But I felt myself 
bound to another—even though indirectly. 
You should have had patience, and you 
would have won me; for I liked you even 
then. As it was——” 

“ As it was,” he interrupted, wringing his 
hands,—“ as it was, I cursed my life and 
yours. In my mad disappointment—in my 
haste to show you that there were others 
whom 1 could win—I married a heartless 
shrew, who in six weeks left me, and whom 
Ihave never since seen nor heard of, except 
as it has concerned money matters. Bitter- 
ly have I rued that haste.” 

“ And bitterly, at times, have I rued my 
pride, and my false estimation of another’s 
honor. Soon after you discontinued your 
visits to Sutton Place I left there also. I had 
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an enemy in the chaplain—since become the 
master of an Oxford College; and he, I 
have strong reason to believe, poisoned Sir 
Richard’s ears as to the heterodoxy of the 
knowledge I was imparting to his boy. So 
I left, and went to London, and began a lit- 
erary life. If men who pursue the higher 
departments of knowledge find money come 
slowly in, so, necessarily, must a woman, 
whose hindrances are so formidable, After 
two years’ struggle I returned to the coun- 
try, and procured the mistresship of St. 
John’s, which was then vacant, and of which 
a trusteeship belonged to my family. It is, 
as you know, a branch of the old Grammar 
School in our little country town, and in- 
tended for the preparation of boys between 
six and ten years old. When I had brought 
the school into some kind of organization I 
was very happy; for the old school-house 
had always been a lovely place. But the 
payment of the salary soon fell into arrears, 
owing to the bad management of the trus-. 
tees; and now, for eighteen years, I have 
been struggling on with the merest pittance 
and but for the earnings of my pen, I must 
have starved. Some thirteen hundred pounds 
is due, and—with what I have spent in re 
pairs to the building, and other things—is 
upwards of sixteen hundred pounds. For 
the last six months the school has been 
closed, and the whole business is now in the 
hands of the newly organized Charities Com- 
mission. When last I heard, it was inti- 
mated to me that St. John’s will be sold. 
If so, and I am paid, I shall, with what is 
due, buy the old place. It is endeared to 
me by a thousand memories, and there I 
wish to die. Since his father’s death, my 
old pupil, Sir Richard Sutton, has written 
to me in the kindest manner. He says he 
owes to me all which is valuable in life, and 
that when he comes to England he shall 
bring me his two little sons to do by them 
as I did by the father, and he will pay me 
handsomely. If this be so, St. John’s will 
be no longer solitary. I shall be indepen- 
dent, and be able to pursue, at leisure inter- 
vals, the assistance I have now for some 
time been rendering to my beloved Oliver.” 
“What I have seen of him,” said Mr. 
Farquhar, “I like much. He appears to be 
an extraordinary young man. A gentleman 
who was here from town, a few days since, 
says that his forthcoming book is likely to 
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be a masterpiece. I see that it is adver- 
tized.” 

“Indeed! This is news to me,” said Cath- 
erine; for, to my bitter disappointment, I 
had neither letter or paper from him this 
morning. Indeed, I suppose he means to 
surprise me, for he has been silent for some 
weeks. But I attributed it to the illness of 
his relative, a miserly old tradesman in Lon- 
don, who, for some years has allowed him a 
gentlemanly income, and at his death will 
leave him a considerable fortune.” 

“This is well,” said Mr. Farquhar. 
“Means to rest upon is an absolute necessity, 
if literature is to be pursued with an un- 
broken spirit, and with an ultimate purpose 
of high intent. And my object, somewhat 
in asking you to come here to-night is to 
sue for leave to make your remaining days 
free from troubles of a pecuniary kind. I 
have the means.” 

“You may have, but I have no right to 
them: so make no attempt of the kind, for 
it will be utterly useless. A book or two 
you may leave me, if you like—nothing 
more. And,” she added solemnly, and low- 
ering her voice, “for the pain I caused you 
—for the mistake I made—will you, in the 
profound charity of this time and hour, for- 
give me ?” 

“J will, I will,” he said, with choked ut- 
terance,—“ more readily, and more truly if 
you ‘will tell me one thing. Did you ever 
love me?” 

“I did! I do!” she said vehemently. “I 
have drained the bitter cup of deep regret, 
if such confession makes atonement.” 

“Tt will; because for years I have nightly 
prayed for God’s tender mercy to me in the 
life to come: that, even as I have loved you 
with the deepest human love—even as I have 
worshipped your high intellect and lofty 
power—even as I reverence your singleness 
of heart, your rectitude, and truth—even as 
for years I have watched and wondered at 
what you had done for truth, ultimately, 
through those you have taught and trained— 
so do I pray that, side by side with you on 
some nobler scene, we may have companion- 
ship. For this I shall ever pray unto the 
end; and, trusting in the perfect goodness 
of Almighty God, find rest and peace.” 

“Amen! Amen!” she said, “so pray I 
likewise!” 
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She could say no more ; so she rose even 
as she spoke, and prepared to go. 

He put a book into her hand he had been 
reading: and as he gave it, she pressed her 
lips down on his fingers. 

This was her sole farewell, as it was his; 
and so they parted. When she once more 
gained the air the snow had ceased, the 
moon and stars were shining, and a deep 
peace seemed brooding both far and near. 

Little was said during the drive to St. 
John’s; and when there she alighted and 
went in alone. Tib had not yet returned; 
but as soon as she was within and had got a 
light, she became aware that some one 
knocked at a door at the rear. Hurry- 
ing thither, she found a country bumpkin 
holding a parcel and a letter in his hand 

“If ye please, missus, I bin a-knocking 
till ee bones be sore like. Mrs. Snibson’s 
warry sorry; but she’d such a lot to think 
on with the beef and puddin as to make this 
yere parcel and letter go clean out on her 
head. So you must just forgive her, missus.” 

Catherine proved that she did so by giv- 
ing the bumpkin a shilling and dismissing 
him. 

She came back into the parlor, tore the 
post cover off the thick and noble looking 
volume, and found, as she suspected, that it 
was Oliver Romney’s book, and, to her great 
surprise, that it was simply and briefly dedi- 
eated to herself. Then she read his letter, 
explaining his some weeks’ silence by his 
desire to surprise her with the gift of the 
first copy of his book on Christmas Day. It 
said, too, that his uncle was dead and buried, 
and that, when affairs contingent thereto, 
were settled, he should be the master of a 
handsome yearly income. Means would be, 
therefore, his—even did they not otherwise 
arise—to secure St. John’s, restore it, enrich 
it with the finest books in many languages, 
and thus affording him a place for retire- 
ment, country change, and study, leave her 
mistress of the old place, with power to aid 
him, by gathering together out of books of 
many kinds, those facts and sequences of hu- 
man action and natural laws from which 
alone the generalizations worthy the name of 
history can be drawn. 

Thus, even as she stood on the desolate 
and unlit hearth, she could but feel that 
some triumph and some joy was hers. 
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THE MISTRESS 


Presently little Tib came home, with much 
to tell her mistress of her aunt’s kindness, 
and what Joe had said; and her mistress, in 
turn, had much to say about the goose and 
pudding. 

When Tib was gone to bed, the fire bright, 
the lamp lighted, Catherine sat down to look 
at Oliver’s book; and so she read on and 
on till the deepest peace was hers. 

So the night closed upon the old School 
House of St. John’s. 
* * * * * 

A year has gone by, and the old hollies 
about St. John’s are again thick set with 
ruddy berries. Catherine’s affairs are now 
settled ; she has bought St. John’s, its wood 
and meadows, orchard and gardens. With 
the residue of her little money, and what 
she has for the teaching and guardianship of 
Sir Richard Sutton’s little sons, she is inde- 
pendent: for the affairs respecting the school 
were more easily settled by reason of the 
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good offices of a certain Oxford dignitary, 
who, hearing to what low estate Catherine 
Cranbrook had come, had thus repaired much 
evil he had caused long years before. 

On this Christmas morning she sits at 
breakfast in one of the charming old par- 
lors of St. John’s, now renovated and clothed 
all round with the library Mr. Farquhar be- 
queathed in his will. A little boy sits on 
either side of Catherine, and Oliver is oppo- 
site. The fire burns bright; the sun steals 
in; the ivy wreathes green about the win- 
dow. 

Little Tib comes bursting in with a hand- 
ful of letters, and her face is very radiant, 
for her Joe, and his mother and brothers, 
and her old aunt, and Kit, the old gardener, 
are to dine in the kitchen to-day. 

The group thus gathered in the old book- 
lined room is a charming one, and there is 
peace in the long-tried heart of the mis- 
tress of St. John’s. 





The Literature of American Aboriginal Lan- 
guages. By Herman Ludewig. With addi- 
tions and Corrections by Professor Wm. W. 
Turner. Edited by Nicholas Triibner. Lon- 
don: Triibner and Co, 1858. 


Tuts is the first instalment of a work which 
will be of the greatest value to philologists ; be- 
ing a compendium of the aboriginal languages 
of the American continent, and a digest of all 
the known literature bearing upon those lan- 
guages. Thus, if a student wishes to become 
acquainted with the Haiti language, he finds, 
upon reference under that head, that the abori- 
ginal inhabitants of the island of St. Domingo 
are extinct, and that in certain works, referred 
to at length, words, vocabularies, grammars, 
and grammatical notices of the Haitian lan- 
guage will be found. The most astonishing 
circumstance connected with this book is the 
number of languages referred to. Those not 
previously informed upon the subject would 
scarcely suspect the existence of so many lan- 
guages in the whole world as are here proved 
to have existed in America alone. Many of 
these languages are of course extinct; but 
traces of them are to be found in the writings of 
the early missionaries, who are ever the pioneers, 
not only of commerce, but of philology. 

In apportioning the degrees of credit due to 
the three gentlemen who have contributed to 
this recondite work, it should be observed that 
itis based upon the labors of Dr. Hermann E. 
Ludewig, a philologist and a juris. of great ac- 
quirements, and well known in Germany and 
the United States. Dr. Ludewig emigrated to 
America in 1844, and from that time up to his 
death, in December, 1856, he bestowed great 
attention to the study of American linguistics. 
Dr. Ludewig’s death has rendered it necessary 
for others to step in and complete the work 
which he so hopefully commenced ; and we are 





glad to know that this labor of love has fallen 
into such able hands as those of Professor 
Turner and Mr. Triibner. Professor Turner’s 
additions are distinguished by being placed 
within brackets, and by the addition of his 
initials ; but they do not comprehend any very 
large portion of the work. Mr. Triibner’s hand 
has been engaged passim, and in his preface he 
lays claim to “about one-sixth of the whole.” 
In conclusion, we have no doubt that the en- 
couragement with which this portion of the 
work will be received by scholars will be such 
as to inspire Mr. Triibner with sufficient confi- 
dence to persevere in his arduous but most hon- 
orable task.— Critic. 





DeatH oF A ScHoLrar—Curiovus WILL. 
We learn from an interesting communication in 
the Portsmouth (N. H.) Journal, that George 
Jaffrey, Esq., of that city, died there, at the 
age of 63. He had been librarian of the Ports- 
mouth Atheneum for 33 years. He was a pro- 
found scholar, having devoted his life to books, 
the will of his great uncle forbidding him to 
follow any other profession than that of a gen- 
tleman, and compelling him also to make Ports- 
mouth his permanent residence. His great 
uncle in question was a graduate of Harvard 
College in the year 1736 ; was an original pur- 
chaser of Mason’s patent; a clerk to the pro- 
prietors ; was one of His Majesty’s Council ; 
and was a man of great wealth and conse- 
quence. He died at the age of 86 years, in the 
year 1802. In his will he bequeathed all his 
real and personal estate to his grand nephew 
and namesake, Geoege Jaffrey Jeffries, then 
only thirteen years of age. The inheritance 
was on these conditions: that he should dro 
the name of Jeffries, become a permanent resi- 
dent in Portsmouth, and never follow any pro- 
fession except that of being a gentleman. 


\ 
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From The Literary Gazette. 
The Collected Works of Dugald Stewart, 

Esq., F.R.S. Edited by Sir William 

Hamilton, Bart. Vol. X. With a Memoir 

of Dugald Stewart, by John Veitch, M.A. 

Constable and Co. 

DvuGALD STEWART was the most conspicu- 
ous of that band of distinguished teachers 
who, at the close of the last century, gained 
for the northern capital the title of “the 
modern Athens.” During the twenty-five 
years that he held the chair of Moral and 
Political Philosophy, the University of Edin- 
burgh was at the zenith of its fame. In 
physical science it had long before become 
celebrated under such men as the first and 
second Monro, James and David Gregory, 
the mathematicians, and Maclaurin, the first 
astronomer who gave public prelections on 
the Newtonian discoveries. It was reserved 
for Dugald Stewart to raise Edinburgh to an 
equal reputation as a school of ethical and 
political philosophy. From the class room 


of Stewart went forth many men whose 
names were associated, during the first half 
of this century, with the progress of opinion, 
and not a few of those who have taken the 
lead in practical statesmanship. 


Among 
those who yet appear in publie affairs it is 
sufficient to mention Lord Lansdowne, Lord 
Palmerston, Lord Brougham, and Lord John 
Russell. Of other pupils distinguished in 
various walks of life a few survive, such as 
Sir David Brewster, Lord Dundonald, and 
Lord Murray, but the greater number—Jef- 
frey, Horner, Cockburn, Birkbeck, Leyden— 
have passed away. 

Although it is now thirty years since 
Stewart’s death, and nearly fifty years since 
he resigned his professonial chair, the history 
of his career has remained hitherto a vague 
traditon. In the Memoirs of Francis Hor- 
ner, and of Henry Cockburn, there are inci- 
dental notices of his life and labors, but the 
preparation of a formal memoir has been 
prevented by a series of untoward circum- 
stances. It was long expected that Lord 
Jeffrey would have been his biographer ; and 
a brilliant book he would have made on a 
theme combining the political with the liter- 
ary and philosophical history of Scotland in 
the latter half of\ the eighteenth and the 
early part of the\ present century. From 
various causes Jeffrey did not execute the 
design. The materials for a detailed life of 
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the great metaphysician were in the hands of 
his son, Colonel Matthew Stewart, who had 
prepared a biographical memoir; but the 
greater part of Mr. Stewart’s correspondence 
and his private journals were burned by this 
gentleman, under the influence of an unfortu- 
nate mental hallucination, the result of a 
sunstroke received in India. The few letters 
and other biographical materials that could 
be subsequently collected were put into the 
hands of the late Sir William Hamilton. 
He had’completed the revision of all Stew- 
art’s published writings, the last of which, 
the memoirs of Adam Smith, Robertson, and 
Reid, are included in his tenth volume of the 
collected edition of his works. But again 
there was to be disappointments to the prom- 
ised memoir. A few fragmentary notes 
were all that could be transferred by the 
publishers, on the death of Sir William Ham- 
ilton, to Mr. Veitch, one of his most accom- 
plished pupils, and for some years his assist- 
ant reader in the University. This gentleman 
has performed his task creditably; but we 
must regret the absence of an expositor, 
trained, like Sir William Hamilton, in a sys- 
tem of philosophy which few would now-a- 
days bear the pains of studying in the ori- 
ginal. 

Dugald Stewart was born within the walls 
of that University with the history of which 
his name is associated. His father, Dr. Mat- 
thew Stewart, was Professor of Mathematics, 
and in the house attached to the professorship 
in the old College buildings his son was born 
in 1753. His early education he received at 
the High School of Edinburgh, two of the 
six years under the tuition of Dr. Adam. 
In 1765 he entered the University, where he 
studied till 1769. To the teaching of James 
Russell in Natural Philosophy, John Steven- 
son in Logic, and Adam Ferguson, the his- 
torian of the Roman Republic, and Professor 
of Moral Philosophy, Dugald Stewart owed 
the formation of his philosophical character. 
In 1771 he went to the University of Glas- 
gow, where he enjoyed the privilege of the 
prelections of Dr. Thomas Reid, the founder 
of “the Scottish school” of mental science. 

“ Reid’s teaching was well fitted to arrest 
and influence an ingenuous mind that was 
awaking to a life of reflection, and to a sense 
of the philosophical need of the times 
Throughout its entire course, it was a polemic 
against Locke, Berkeley, and Hume—tk 
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three philosophers with whose writings he 
was certainly best acquainted. His lectures, 
clear and simple, wivhout technicality, nice 
refinement, formal distinctions, or systematic 
perfection, inculcated doctrines which were 
the fresh products of his own vigorous reflec- 
tion. Those doctrines he aimed at exhibiting 
merely as legitimate grounds of assurance in 
regard to realities which the philosophy he 
combated cast beyond the pale of knowledge 
andexistencee * * * 

“No pupil ever caught the spirit of a mas- 
ter more fully, or more intelligently appreci- 
ated his method of philosophical inquiry. 
During a long life consecrated to reflection, 
Stewart nourished that spirit in Scotland, 
and continued the application of the same 
method to speculative science; and won by 
his accomplishments as a teacher and writer, 
a wider interest and fuller acceptance for 
philosophical doctrines than they had before 
experienced in Britain.” 


In 1772, when only in his nineteenth year, 
he was called upon by his father, whose 
health was declining, to také charge of the 
mathematical classes in the University of 
Edinburgh. After acting three years as his 
father’s substitute, he was elected joint-pro- 
fessor in 1775. In 1778,on Adam Ferguson 
being appointed Secretary to the British 
Commissioners sent to America to attempt a 
settlement of the disputes with that country, 
Stewart was invited to teach the Moral Phil- 
osophy class in the professor’s absence. 
This task he fulfilled with high credit, con- 
tinuing at the same time his mathematical 
lectures. On the resignation of Adam Fer- 
guson in 1785, Stewart was transferred to 
the chair of Moral Philosophy, which he held 
till 1810. The subjects taught in this class 
embraced psychology and metaphysics, natu- 
ral theology, ethics proper, the theory of 
taste, or sesthetics, as the modern term is, 
politics, or the theory of government, and 
the science of political economy, to which the 
great work of Adam Smith had attracted 
new attention. Of the manner of treating 
these varied subjects Mr. Veitch gives an 
animated description, with notices of the 
personal characteristics of Stewart as a lec- 
turer and teacher, as handed down by the 
traditions of his pupils. “Dugald Stewart,” 
says Lord Cockburn, “ was one of the great- 
est of didactic orators. Had he lived in an- 
cient times, his memory would have descended 
to us as that of one of the finest of the old 
eloquent sages.” The influence he exercised 
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on his pupils is thus genially described by 
the biographer : 


“The period of attendance on the prelec- 
tions of Stewart remained sacred in the mind 
of many a pupil, long after the quiet of the 
University had been exchanged for the bustle 
of the world, as a time of elevated converse 
with great themes, and the source of a refin- 
ing and ennobling influence then first amal- 
gamated with the current of life. The man 
—the purity and elevation of his personal 
character—the enlarged, liberal, and tolerant 
spirit which he carried into speculation—his 
unwavering confidence in the steady progress 
of humanity towards a fuller realization of 
truth and virtue—his chastened eloquence 
and ample stores of illustrative imagery and 
dened reference—the thorough mastery 
he showed of his powers of intellect and . 
imagination, springing from assiduous culture 
—his grace of speech and manner—the re- 
pose and dignity of his academic demeanor, 
not unrelieved by a vein of quiet and kindly 
humor—long remained in the memory of 
numerous pupils, scattered abroad over many 
lands, whom his impressive teaching first 
awoke to a full sense of the duty and the 
dignity of man, and whose higher feelings 
and nobler impulses he called forth and ani- 
mated. In the case, indeed, of the finer 
minds among his pupils who most thoroughly 
imbibed their master’s spirit, and profited 
most fully by his teaching, the lapse of time, 
as they gradually receded in the journey of 
life, from the era of their attendance on 
Stewart’s prelections, served but to enhance 
the feeling of sacrednesss with which they 
regarded the pure spring whence, in early 
youth, they had drawn supplies for the needs 
of their opening moral and intellectual life.” 

More space would be necessary than we 
can spare for entering on any critical review 
of the philosophical or political questions 
which occupied a prominent place in Stew- 
art’s lectures. It was not by originality of 
thought so much as by felicity of statement 
that his teaching was characterized, and his 
chief influence was exerted in exciting a wide 
interest in subjects which till then had only 
engaged the notice of speculative students. 
For example, the published “ Lectures on 
Political Economy ” show no advance beyond 
the “ Wealth of Nations” in regard to posi- 
tive doctrines. But it was the first time that 
public prelections on political economy had 
been given in this country, and the discussion 
of such subjects from an academic chair 
caused no little sensation at the time. The 
class was commenced in 1800, and was kept 
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up till shortly before Mr. Stewart’s resigna- 
tion of the Moral Philosophy chair in 1810. 
From that time to his death in 1828 he lived 
in retirement, devoting himself to the tran- 
quil pursuits of literature and philosophy. 
His last work, the “ Philosophy of the Active 
and Moral Powers,” was given to the world 
only a few weeks before his death. 

The greater part of Mr. Stewart’s corres- 
pondence, as we have already mentioned, 
was destroyed by his son. A few letters 
have been preserved, most of them addressed 
to Mr. Alison, author of the “ Essays on 
Taste,” and father of Sir Archibald Alison, 
the historian. In 1788 Stewart accompanied 
the Earl of Lauderdale in his mission to 
Paris, and witnessed some of the memorable 
scenes of the early days of the French Revolu- 
tion. He was present at many of the sittings 
of the States General at Versailles, and heard 
the opening debate on the mode of delibera- 
tion, whether it should be par tete ou par 
ordre. A few days after & writes to his 
friend Alison : 


“The noblesse and the clergy did not meet 
on Mou.day or Tuesday, as Sunday was Pente- 
cost, and the two following days jours de 
fete, but the Tiers Etat continued their de- 
liberations, without however doing any thing 
of much consequence. Of late they have 
admitted strangers into the gallery, which 
they are always to do for the future, and I 
accordingly went to Versailles the day before 
yesterday to hear one of their debates. The 
subject (which I have not time to explain to 
you at present) was not very interesting, but 
on the whole I was very well pleased with 
what I heard. The Comte de Mirabeau 
spoke repeatedly, along with several others, 
who I think want nothing but practice to 
make them very good debaters. Many of 
the members have already laid aside the 
costume prescribed to them, and appeared 
with colored clothes and with swords. One 
man, who I presume has seen our House of 
Commons, was dressed in boots and buckskin 
breeches. They have adopted all our Par- 
liamentary expressions, to a degree which is 
somewhat ludicrous. Faire une motion; 
Proposer un amendement, &c. ; L’honorable 
membre qui vient de parler, &c., with a great 
many others. In speaking of themselves 
too, they always call themselves Les Com- 
munes, and not Tiers Etat. The principal 
000 who have hitherto distinguished 
themselves are, M. Rabot de St. Etienne 


(the Protestant clergyman whom I formerly 
mentioned, and who has decidedly at present 
the principal lead in the Assembly), M. de 
Volney (the traveller), M. Target (a very 
eminent lawyer, and a member of the Hie 
Academy,) the Comte de Mirabeau, the 
Chevalier Dupont [de Nemours] (the econo- 





mist), besides a variety from the provinces, 
whose names have never been heard of be- 
fore. The name of Rabot de St. Etienne is 
at present as well known in France as that 
of Fox in England.” 


On his way to Paris he heard one of 
Sheridan’s celebrated speeches at the trial of 
Warren Hastings in Westminster Hall. His 
criticism is curious : 


“ My DEAR Arcuy,—I heard Sheridan the 
two first days, and was disappointed. He 
has quickness and wit, and something that 
passes with his hearers in Westminster Hall 
for eloquence; but he neither is, nor ever 
will be, a great speaker. The cry is at 
present so much in his favor that every critic- 
ism, either on his matter or manner, is heard 
with contempt; but when the speech is pub- 
lished, I will venture to say that the delusion 
will be at anend. Of the business part of 
the speech I do not pretend to judge (al- 
though, I am certain, that Fox would have 
stated the argument with infinitely greater 
perspicuity and force); but as to his eloquence, 
I really do not think it much better than his 
father’s flourishes in his rhetorical lectures, 
and it is upon this that the merit of the 
speech is principally rested by his admirers, 
Indeed, whatever the a writers may 
choose to say upon the subject, you may be 
assured from me, that excepting with a very 
few people in the House, neither his reason- 
ing, nor his detail of facts commanded the 
attention; and the only thing that inter- 
ested the whole assembly was a set of com- 
posed declamations, which he had scattered 
through the speech at proper distances from 
each other, and which differed so remarka- 
bly from the other parts of it, both in point 
of expression (for the language was as arti- 
ficial as that of Gibbon), and in the manner 
in which they were pronounced, that I am 
perfectly astonished that it should have re- 
ceived so very high applause from many peo- 
ple who should know better. But I must 
delay a more particular account of him till I 
see you. I should be sorry to talk in this 
way in public, for it would be considered as 
mere petulance and affectation; but I can 
assure you his eloquence hardly once touched 
me, and that I could not see the affected rap- 
tures of the people who were sitting near 
me without some degree of indignation. I 
understand he made a still greater display 
the last day; but I hardly feel any regret at 
having missed the opportunity of hearing it, 
for I am sure, if I know the full extent of 
any man’s powers in the way of eloquence, it 
is Sheriden’s. He is not once to be com- 
pared either to Fox, Pitt, or Burke. In- 
deed, I am assured, that nothing has been 
heard half so pathetic and sublime. as 
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Burke’s peroration at the beginning of last 
session.” 

Few probably are acquainted with Dugald 
Stewart’s account of Burns in the life of the 

oet by Dr. Currie, fragments only of which 
ave been reproduced in subsequent biogra- 
phies. The most remarkable point in these 
reminiscences is that ‘which refers to the in- 
tellectual power of Burns apart from his 
poetic genius :— 

“ Among the poets whom I have happened 
to know, I have been struck in more than 
one instance, with the unaccountable disparity 
between their general talents, and the occa- 
sional inspirations of their more favored mo- 
ments. But all the faculties of Burn’s mind 
were as far as I could judge, equally vigor- 
ous; and his predilection for poetry was 
rather the result of his own enthusiastic and 
impassioned temper, than of a genius exclu- 
sively adapted to that species of composition. 
From his conversation, I should have pro- 
nounced him to be fitted to excel in what- 
ever walk of ambition he had chosen to ex- 
ert his abilities. " . 

“ His memory was uncommonly retentive, 
at least for poetry, of which he recited to 
me frequently long compositions with the 
most minute accuracy. They were chiefly 
ballads, and other pieces in our Scottish dia- 
lect; great part of them (he told me) he had 
learned in his childhood, from his mother, 
who delighted in‘such recitations, and whose 

etical taste, rude as it probably was, gave, 
it is presumable, the first direction to her 
son’s genius.” ’ 


Stewart’s personal acquaintance with Burns 
only extended over three or four years. 
They first met in Ayrshire, in 1786, and the 
next winter Burns spent in Edinburgh, 
“where the attentions he received from all 
ranks and description of persons would have 
turned any head but his own: ”— 


“Tn the course of the spring, he called on 
me once or twice, at my request, early in the 
morning, and walked with me to Braid Hills 
in the neighborhood of the town, when he 
charmed me still more by his private conver- 
sation than he had ever done in company. 
He was passionately fond of the beauties of 
nature; and I recollect once he told me, 
when I was admiring a distant prospect in 
one of our morning walks, that the sight of 
so many smoking cottages gave a pleasure 
to his mind, which none could understand 
who had not witnessed, like himself, the hap- 
piness and the worth which they contained. 

“The last time I saw him was during the 
winter 1788-89, when he passed an evening 
with me at Drumsheugh, in the neighbor- 
hood of Edinburgh, where I was then tiving. 
My friend, Mr. Alison, was the only other 
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person in company. I never saw him more 
agreeable or interesting.” 


Besides the letters to Mr. Alison, the only 
other relics of Stewart’s correspondence con- 
sist of two unimportant letters to Francis 
Homer, and the following to Sir Samuel 
Romilly, dated from Kinneil House, where he 
resided after his retirement from Edinburgh : 


“My pear Sir,—I have yet to thank 
you for the very great pleasure I received 
from your Observations on the Criminal Law, 
of England. On every point which you have 
there touched upon, your reasonings carried 
complete conviction to my mind; and how- 
ever unsuccessful they may have been in ac- 
complishing your object in Parliament, I am 
satisfied that.they must have produced a very 
strong impression on public opinion. I nee 
that nothing will discourage you from the 
prosecution of your arduous undertaking, in 
which you cannot fail to be seconded by the 
good wishes of every man of common hu- 
manity, whose understanding is not alto- 
gether blinded by professional or by politi- 
cal prejudices. 

“T was more particularly interested in that 
part of your argument, where you combat 

aley, whebe apology for the existing system 
I never could read without feelings of indig- 
nation. Indeed, I have more than once lost 
my temper in discussing the merits of that 
part of his book with some of your country- 
men, who were disposed to look up to him 
as an oracle, both in politics and in morals. 
Your reply to him is, in my opinion, quite 
unanswerable. I ever am, my dear Sir, most 
sincerely yours, DvuGALD STEWART.” 

Among the letters to Mr. Stewart, there 
is one from Burns, in which, referring to a 
poem which he enclosed, he pays him the 
compliment of asking his criticism, It is 
written from Ellisland, in July, 1790 :— 

“T regret much that I cannot have an op- 
portunity of waiting on you, to have your 
strictures on this poem, how I have succeeded 
on the whole, if there is any incongruity in 
the imagery, or whether I have not omitted 
some apt rural paintings altogether. I will 
not pretend to say, whether it is owing to 
my prejudice in favor of a gentleman to 
whom I am so much indebted, or to your 
critical abilities ; but in the way of my trade 
as a poet, I will subscribe more pro to 
your strictures than to any individual on 
earth.” 

The present edition of Mr. Stewart’s col-. 
lected works was to have been complete in 
ten volumes, but a supplementary volume is 
now announced, containing translations of the 
passages from ancient and foreign authors 
quoted in his writings, and a general index 
to the whole work. 
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From The Atheneum. 
The Poetical Works of William Collins. 

(Bell & Daldy). 

THE title-page of this attractive volume 
makes no promise of a biography,—but we 
are bound to state that what Mr. Moy 
Thomas, the Editor, modestly styles a “ Me- 
moir,” is in reality a biography of considera- 
ble merit, both for its agreeable style, and its 
additional details of hitherto unknown pas- 
sages in the career of a man whose struggles 
and whose fate render him next in interest to 
Chatterton. Mr. Thomas’ “ Memoir” opens 
with a correction, and places the date of the 
poet’s birth, at Chichester, “on Christmas 
Day, 1721.” Johnson’s “Life” gives the 
date of the birth exactly one year earlier ; 
but Mr. Thomas shows that the error arose 
from forgetting that the date of Collins’ bap- 
tism in the church register, “ 1721, 1 Janua- 
ry,” referred to the ecclesiastical year ending 
on the 24th of March. The hatters son and 
future poet was, in fact, christened on what 
we should\call New Year’s Day, 1722. 

Johnson passes from Collins’ birth to his 
school career at Winchester; but Mr. 
Thomas notices the tradition that his hero 
was previously at the Prebendal School, in 
his native town ; and he also records the fact 
of his having been intended for the Church. 
At Winchester he had as humbly born, and 
a still more humbly connected lad than him- 
self for a schoolfellow, Whitehead; and also 
Joseph Warton and Hampton,—all bearing 
names subsequently known to fame. The 
head-master of the period was Dr. Burton, 
who had portraits taken of his favorite gen- 
tleman-pupils; but the boys named above 
were mere foundation boys, and the Doctor 
would not condescend to hang their counter- 
feit presentments on his walls. The portrait 
of Collins, at the age of fourteen, prefixed 
to this volume, if it be a vera effigies, shows 
that the boy was a remarkably handsome 
gentleman-like fellow. He was already a 
writer of verses; and three years later he 
wrote his “Oriental Eclogues,” a work in 
which there is nothing Eastern but the pro- 
per names. Of local color there is not the 
slightest tint. When Moore sat down to 
read books on the Eastern subjects, in order 
to qualify himself for “ Lalla Rookh,” the 
snows of a Derbyshire winter could not 
drive from his mind’s eye the roses, the 
scents, the landscape hues, the scenery, the 
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figures, the speech, the glow, glory, and gor- 
geousness of the East. It was otherwise 
with Collins. He, too, read,—read dry, dus- 
ty, priggish, and “ ingenious Mr. Salmon,”— 
and he retained so little of what was Asiatie 
in his imagination, that he himself called his 
eclogues Irish eclogues. 

The “Eclogues” were not published till 
after Collins had entered Magdalen College 
asademy. From 1741 to 1744, the period 
of his Oxford residence, he wrote a little, 
studied a little, took a B.A. degree, indulged 
in a good deal of lotus-eating, and kept up 
his acquaintance with his early friends the 
Wartons, with Hampton and Whitehead, an? 
Gilbert White, the delightful historian o/s 
Selborne, from whose pen, as it now appears, 
came the interesting account of Collins pub- 
lished in the Gentlemen’s Magazine under 
the signature “V.” He repaired, now fath- 
erless and motherless, to a military uncle in 
Flanders, who pronounced him too indolent 
even for the army. The uncle here referred 
to was Lieut.-Col. Edmund Martin, as stated 
by Johnson. Poor Collins, too indolent for 
the army, then turned towards the Church, 
only to be turned from it, so easily are indo- 
lent people led away from their own pur- 
poses, by the famous inventor of “ Hard- 
ham’s Mixture,” the well-to-do snuff shop- 
keep2r, in Fleet Street. : 

Thereupon followed’ that brief career of 
some dozen years, which is so delicately 
touched upon by Johnson, who barely hints 
at the faults of his friend, while he insists on 
his virtues, weeps over his struggles, apolo- 
gizes for his short-comings, emblazons his 
merits, and criticizes him with a glorious im- 
partiality and unquestionable truth. Of all 
that the literary struggler—half-starved to- 
day, hard-drinking on the morrow, feasting, 
fasting, toiling, idling, revelling, repenting, 
running after princes, or hiding from bailiffs 
—of all that Collins wrote ere his active in- 
tellect made wreck, before death mercifully 
laid his finger on him, his “ Odes” will be 
the longest remembered. Within the mem- 
ory of the most of us, his “Ode on the Pax 
sions ” was a favorite piece recited by actors 
on their benefit nights. In this speciality, it 
beat “ Bucks, have at ye all!” which was 
equally a favorite with a public, who perhaps 
did not so much appreciate the language of 
Collins as the acting of the player who em- 
bodied each passion, and in the presence of 
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an eager and delighted “half-price” just 
added to the earlier audience, staggered 
across the stage-in Fear; or looked like 
scathing Anger, or hung his head in Despair, 
or waved the imaginary golden hair of Hope, 
or assumed the withering scowl of impatient 
Revenge, or the downeast gaze of dejected 
Pity,—or, in short, called down the thunders 
of the house. The “Ode on the Passions” 
is a grand picture; but grand as it is, it will 
never work the exquisite charm wrought on 
the mind by the rhymeless “Ode to Even- 
ing,” one of the most graceful, soft, tender, 
airy pieces that ever fell from the pen or 
heart of a poet— 


“ Collins’ Odes [says Mr. Thomas] have 
always been the favorite of poets; and they 
won for him, perhaps, even then, the praises 
he prized most. He formed an acquaintance 
with Thomson, and soon after took a lodging 
at Richmond, where Thomson resided, in the 
midst of that little knot of men of genius 
who enjoyed the precarious patronage of 
Frederick Prince of Wales. Mallet, and 
Quinn, and Armstrong, and Collins’s pub- 
lisher, Millar, were of that roystering com- 
pany who were accustomed to hold jovial 
meetings at the ‘Castle,’ until long after 
sober , aval Thomson appears to have 
been very intimate with Collins. He in- 
formed him that he took the hint of his Sea- 
sons from the titles to the four Pastorals of 
Pope. Warton was introduced by Colkns to 
Thomson, ‘who discussed learnedly’ with 
him on the Greek tragedies. Early in 1748, 
Thomson published the ‘ Castle of Indolence,’ 
his last and most poetical work, the opening 
of which parol avowedly, sketches of his 
associates. Among these is a portrait for 
which no satisfactory claim has been estab- 
lished, and which may well have been in- 
tended for Collins, who is described by 
Langhorne as being of “a fixed, sedate 
aspect,” and whose habit of indulging in 
splendid projects must have been notorious 
among his friends : 


“ “Of all the gentle tenants of the place, 
There was a man of special grave remark ; 
A certain tender gloom o’erspread his face, 
Pensive, not sad, in thought involved, not 
dark. 
* * * * * 
as * thousand glorious systems would he 
uild, 
Ten thousand great ideas filled his mind ; 
But with the clouds they fled, and left no 
trace behind.’’’ 


But a gloom quickly overspread the faces 
of all those dreamers in the ‘ Fairy Castle.’ 
The Prince, whose tastes and habits were 





coarse, and who had probably only patron- 
ized men of letters as a ground of distinction 
from the unlettered character of the King, 
his father, quarrelled with his friend Lyttel- 
ton, the patron of Thomson. The pensions 
to Thomson, Mallet, and West were meanly 
withdrawn, and any hope which Collins may 
have had of favor vanished. A greater 
trouble befel them. In August, 1748, Thom- 
son caught a fever and died suddenly, and 
Collins quitted Richmond. Soon afterwards 
he painted that tender and beautiful tribute 
to the poet’s memory, the ‘ Ode on the Death 
of Thomson,’ which he inscribed to Lyttel- 
ton, and published, in folio, in June of the 
following year.” 


Of the “ Oriental Eclogues,” Mr. Thomas 
thus speaks : 


“ They have much of the rich and peculiar 
diction of Collins. He is said, on more than 
one authority, to have expressed his dissatis- 
faction with them, by calling them his ‘ Irish 
Eclogues:’ but in this he no doubt simply 
referred to some remarkable blunders in his 
frst edition. By a fiction in the preface, the 
Eclogues are stated to have been written in 
Persian by Abdallah, a native of Tauris; 
but before the poet had reached the end of 
his first Eclogue, he had so far forgotten his 
assumed character as to write the line: 
“When sweet and oderous, like an eastern 

bride;’” 
and again : 
“«¢ Thus sung the swain, and eastern legends say, 
The maids of Bagdad, &e.’ ”” 

These and one or two other similar acci- 
dents of a less important nature, as in the 
lime in which the diamonds of Balsora are 
said to ‘ sparkle to the sight,’ no doubt, were 
the cause of the poet’s calling them his 
‘ Trish Eclogues.’” 


Altogether, Mr. Thomas ranks Collins 
high, and gives good reasons for most of his 
praise. On the death of Collins he remarks, 
adding another correction of Johnson’s erro- 
neous chronology : 


“ He died at Chichester, in the arms of his 
sister, on the 12th of June, 1759, and in the 
thirty-ninth year of his age. ‘Such,’ says 
Johnson, ‘ was the fate of Collins, with whom 
I once delighted to converse, and whom I yet 
remember with tenderness.’ The world © 
from which he had retired had alread 
forgotten him. ‘The neglected author o: 
the “ Persian Eclogues,”’ says Goldsmith, in 
his ‘Enquiry into the State of Learning,’ 
which, however inaccurate, excel any in our 
language, is still alive; happy if insensible of 
our neglect, not raging at our ingratitude.’ 
The vraise of Goldsmith had not then the 
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value in men’s eyes which it afterwards pos- | 
sessed : but it is doubtful if Collins ever read | 
this token of his future fame. Goldsmith’s 
‘Essay ’ was not published until April, 1759) 
—two months only before Collins’s decease. | 
No newspaper or magazine of the time re- 
cords the poet’s death: so little trace had 
his later years left in the minds of his most 
intimate friends, that Johnson, who consulted 
with the Wartons, when writing his ‘ Memoir 
of Collins,’ describes his death as having 
taken place in 1756, three years before the 
fact. He was buried in the Church of St. 


,all his care and respect. 
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Andrew, at Chichester, on the 15th of June, 
1759.” 

Asan editor, Mr. Thomas has done his work 
excellently ; and the text of Collins has had 
In this cireum- 
stance also, this volume contrasts favorably 
with the old Aldine editions of English 


poets,—that of Young especially, which 


abounds with absurd misprints. The cor- 


rectness of Mr. Thomas’s edition of Collins 
renders us impatient for Mr. Bruce’s “ Cow- 
‘per ” and Mr. Thoms’s ‘* Pope.” 





A German Kitcnen.—One morning, being 
up unusually early, and having mistaken the 
hour, I made a sortie from my room to see how 
the world was getting on, and why Yettchen 
had not brought me my coffee ; for I had for- 
gotten to wind up my watch, and had, there- 
fore, no clue for discovering the hour of the 
day. I knocked gently at the door of the room 
adjoining my own. All was still; so, receiv- 
ing no answer, I ventured to raise the latch, 
and peeped in. It was the kitchen. Nobody 
was to be seen; so I advanced a step or two, 
for the purpose of making discoveries as to 
any peculiarities in domestic economy or bouse- 
hold arrangements. The stove was placed in 
one corner of the room, and resembled a bright 
steel table ; it was circular, and about three feet 
and a-half in diameter. In this were four or 
five holes, made to receive different-sized copper 
vessels, with covers, and a kettle of the same 
material, for water. The fuel was laid into this 
stove underneath, and thus the whole apparatus 
was heated, with little expense of coal, cinders 
or coke, either of which are in frequent use. 
The arrangement for cooking, with its beauti- 
fully bright stove and stewpans, free from all 
appearance of dust and blacks, looked quite a 
ladylike business ; and no wonder that the Ger- 
man ladies occupy themselves with the direct- 
ing and overlooking the dressing of their din- 
ners. Soups and vegetables are stewed in these 
dainty saucepans, and the roasting, or braten, 
as they call it, is only performed by placing the 
meat or poultry in the bottom of one of them, 
with sufficient butter to prevent its burning. It 
remains thus until the underside is a nice brown, 
when it is turned and basted, and so on, until 
each part is well dressed. I saw, some time 
after, a brace of partridges cooked in this man- 
ner, and they looked quite as tempting as when 
roasted before the fire. The mistress’ constant, 
presence in these kitchens has a wonderful and 
almost fascinating effect on the cleanliness, and 
state of excellent neatness and preservation, in 
which everything is found in their kitchens—a 





matter worthy of imitation at home, where the 


blame of negligence and untidiness of the Eng- 
lish mistress is often laid on the shoulders of 
her cook, who would have been a good, and 
clean, and trustworthy servant, had her em- 
ployer only performed her share of duty, by 
keeping her up to a diligent performance of her 
task, and encouraging her by approval, when 
commendation was deserved. I will not go 80 
far as to say that these people are consistently 
clean ; but I never saw an exception, in the 
case of culinary utensils or kitchen apparatus. 
But I shall now have to relate a contradiction 
to this statement, on one occasion, by saying 
that, having peeped into everything in the 
neighborhood of the stove, I went towards the 
further end of the apartment, when I perceived 
a pair of dark eyes staring at me out of the 
great chest. I uttered an “Oh!” and started, 
when the head was raised, having a close, 
knitted night-cap on, and the smiling face of 
Yettchen greeted me, as she made a sign to me 
to be quiet. I then perceived that she was lying 
in her bed, which was made in a large, deep 
chest, which, when the lid was down, served as 
the kitchen table, during the day. Before I had 
recovered from my astonishment, she had 
jumped into the middle of the boarded floor, 
in her blue print night-dress—the material which, 
I afterwards found was frequently used for 
night gear by very respectable seal, both for 
themselves and their children, because it saved 
washing. Yettchen’s bed consisted of loose 
straw m a sacking, a wadded colored old quilt 
next it, and a plumeau, or feather bed, as a 
covering ; and, besides the colored pillow, there 
was nothing more—no sheets, no blankets—in 
fact, nothing white, or which could show use, 
was to be seen. As the girl got out of it, so 
she shut it up, until she should again seek repose 
within its narrow precincts. I observed two 
strong looking springs fixed into the wall behind 
the chest, which tightly held back the lid of the 
box when in use, lest the story of the Old Oak 
Chest should be enacted over again, in the per 
son of poor Yettchen.—/Sibella Jones. 
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From The Spectator. 
TWO RUSSIAN PRINCESSES’ CAPTIVITY.* 


Ir may be recollected that during the Rus- 
sian war, the Emperor Nicholas was reported 
to have released a son of Shamil, who had 
been kept as a sort of prisoner, or hostage, 
educated as a Russian nobleman, and ap- 
pointed to a commission in the army. The 
liberation was ascribed to a conciliatory poli- 
cy; and such was undoubtedly the case. It 
was not, however, to conciliate Shamil, but 
the Georgian nobility, that the young Circas- 
sian was released. His father had planned 
a foray into the Tiflis Government, and while 
occupying the soldiery in one direction, con- 
trived to carry off from her mansion the 
Princess Chavchavadzey, whose husband was 
heading the regular forces in the neighbor- 
hood, her sister-in-law the Princess Orbe- 
liani, as well as the children and domestics. 
They were all taken to Shamil’s retreat of 
Dargi-Vedenno, and kept there till the Em- 
peror of Russia restored his son, and the 
relations of the prisoners raised a sum of 
money for ransom. This bold and daring 
deed excited much interest at Tiflis, in whose 
neighborhood people had supposed them- 
selves quite safe. On the return of the 
ladies, M. Verderevsky, editor of the Cau- 
casus, the principal journal of that city, com- 
piled an account from the narrative of the 
Princesses themselves, of which this volume 
is a translation, with some occasional curtail- 
ment. 

The Captivity consists of three parts. 
The first tells the story of the surprise, cap- 
ture, and journey to Dargi-Vedenno; the 
second contains a description of the residence 
there; the third gives an account of the 
diplomatic proceedings respecting the release 
and ransom of the prisoners. However in- 
teresting this part may be to Russians and 
diplomatists, or even, as the translator in- 
timates, for the light it throws upon Shamil 
as a bargainer, we think it might have been 
advantageously omitted in the English trans- 
lation. As the book stands, there is too 
much of it in proportion to its matter. 
Prisoners hurried along by rather rough con- 
ductors, over mountains, through woods, and 


* Captivity of Two Russian Princesses in the 

ucasus ; including a Seven-Months Residence in 
Shamil’s Seraglio. Communicated by Them- 
selves, and translated from the Original Russian 
by H. Sunderland Edwards. Published by Smith 
and Elder. 
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across rivers, suffering from cold, hunger, 
and fatigue, harrassed by fear, and tormented 
by anxiety for the fate of children, friends, 
and followers, are not in the best frame of 
mind for observation, had there been much 
to observe. Shamil’s head-quarters offer 
more attraction and variety. There were 
his three wives, his other relations, the ser- 
vants, and the domestic life of the seraglio. 
All this, however, was monotonous or soon 
exhausted ; and the incidents mostly consisted 
of attempts to frighten the captives into 
promising to procure an enormous ransom, 
or the spiteful contrivances of the wife high- 
est in rank to stint them in creature com- 
forts. It is, however, a curious picture of 
manners, and such as we know not where to 
match. In the unworthy annoyances Shamil 
appears to have had no part, and he always 
rectified any shortcoming that fell under his 
own observation. The account of the great 
chieftain is altogether curious, but without a 
single spice of the melodramatic or even the 
romantic. On the contrary, he appears as a 
hard-working administrator, a cautious 
though a bold warrior, a kindly, regular, and 
strict family man. The judgment of the 
Princesses, however, was drawn indirectly, 
for they had scarcely any communication 
with him, Infidel women not being permitted 
to look so great a Mahometan in the face. 
He waited upon them on their arrival, but it 
can hardly be called an interview. 


“Tn the evening, Hadjio the steward an- 
nounced to the Princesses that Shamil was 
about to pay them a visit, in order to have 
some important conversation with them. 
Soon afterwards the illustrious mountaineer 
appeared, but did not cross the threshold of 
their room. He remained throughout his 
visit in the balcony, close to the open door, 
where he was provided with a wooden stool 
to sit upon. By his side, and also outside 
the door, stood Hadjio the steward, and In- 
dris the Russian interpreter. 

“The captives remained in the room; and 
the conversation took place through the door 
and by means of the interpreter. 

“Shamil: began by inquiring after their . 
health. 

“« We are tired, owing to our journey, but 
otherwise quite well, thank Heaven! ’ replied 
the captives. 

“*T am astonished myself at your having 
all arrived in safety; and I can see in that a 

romise that God will now grant me the wish 
have so long cherished, that of redeeming 
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my son who is with the Russians. I have 
now come to assure you that you need feel 
no alarm about remaining here: no one will 
harm or annoy you, and you will be treated 
like the members of my own family, but only 
on one condition—that you attend strictly tomy 
injunction not to write or receive letters with- 
out my permission. If you attempt to carry 
on any secret correspondence with your re- 
lations, or if they offend in a similar manner 
on their side, then I will spare neither your- 
selves nor your children—I will kill you all, 
as I killed ten Russian officers who were 
prisoners here and received a letter baked in 
a loaf. Their ingenuity was discovered, and 
I ordered them to have their heads cut off. 
Remember, too, the young Russian countess 
at Stavropol, who was on the point of being 
married when she was taken prisoner by my 
men. That girl could have been ransomed 


long ago; but I would listen to none of her 

relatives’ offers, because she presumed to set 

me at defiance. The same thing might hap- 

oo to you; therefore take care what you 
0. 


“ Shamil having concluded this long speech, 
paused for a reply. 

“The Princess Chavchavadzey was so en- 
raged at Shamil’s menaces that she resolved 
not to say a word; but her sister, who was 
less excited, went to the door and addressed 
him in the following terms— 

“* You need not threaten us. .We have 
no intention of disobeying you. Our posi- 
tion and our education alike forbid us to 
have recourse to falsehood, and you may 
have entire confidence in our promises. As 
for any letters which may be addressed to 
us, of course we cannot be answerable for 
their contents.’ 

“«Very well,’ returned the Iman ; ‘ but do 
not forget that you are in Shamil’s power.’ 

“This finished the interview. Shamil rose, 
disappeared, and was followed by Hadjio and 
and the interpreter ; after which the captives 
breathed freely.” 


There is more of information as to man- 
ners, and perhaps a wider interest, in the 
second part than in the first. This last- 
named section, however, has this kind of at- 
traction—it gives us back a glimmer of the 
middle ages. In the sack of the mansion, 
the capture of the ladies and their people, 
and the subsequent march, one can realize 
an onslaught of the age of chivalry. The 
Princesses were of too high rank, and Sha- 
mil’s object too important, to allow of any 
palpable ill-usage ; but there was much of 
suffering, and much that an European wo- 
man would deem ill-usage, simply because 
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the modes of the marauders were not civil- 
ized modes. The Princess Chavchavadzey, 
who was known, was the object of a contest, 
during which her clothes were torn off her 
back, leaving her with nothing but her stays, 
chemise, and one slipper; and in this plight 
she had to make part of the journey, not 
through wantonness but thoughtlessness, 
Worn out with cold and fatigue, she could not 
any longer carry her infant with one arm, or 
extricate the other from the girdle of the man 
behind whom she was riding. To stop was 
out of the question, for they were hurrying 
past an ambush of the Russians, whose balls 
were falling among them. Little Lydia, the 
infant, dropped from the mother, and was 
either killed by the fall or by being struck ; 
for the baby’s body was afterwards found by 
a detachment sent out by the father—* she 
bore no trace of a wound, but a small blue 
spot was just visible on her left temple.” 
All this is very shocking; but to the free- 
booters it would appear as in the usual 
course of things. One man offered a lady a 
handful of flour, which he took from his 
pocket: it was useless to her, but he could 
have made a tolerable mouthful of it had he 
had time. A politer man at nightfall offered 
the Princess Orbeliani an apple, accompany- 
ing his present with the remark, “‘ You 
Georgians are accustomed to eat every day, 
and you are no doubt hungry; take this.’ 
But the Princess, in spite of her exhaustion, 
felt no wish to partake of the marauder’s 
supper, and refused the proffered fruit.” 
An unlucky Frenchwoman, just arrived to 
take charge of the children as governess, 
was among the captives, and suffered not 
only from the contrast to “la belle France,” 
but from seeming to expect French gallantry 
in the Caucasus. 

“ While the robbers were taking the Prin- 
cess Orbeliani down stairs, and after her the 
Princess Chavchavadzey, Madame Drancey 
remained on her knees, covering her face 
with her hands, seeing nothing, and hearin 
only the screams of the children. Soon af- 
terwards she felt herself in the arms of a 
man with a bare shaven head, a red face, and 
an indescribable odour. This mountaineer, 
whom the French lady calls a monster, car- 
ried her part of the way down the staircase, 
which fell beneath his steps. 

“In this catastrophe all the women suf 
fered considerably—as much from fright as 
from positive injuries; and with the excep- 
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tion o. the Princesses Orbeliani and Baratoff 
all had their dresses more or less torn. 

“Madame Drancey, in the latter respect, 
was more to be pitied than any one; for the 
robbers, in their anxiety to take everything 
valuable she possessed, tore her clothes from 
her back, and left her with nothing but ‘ her 
chemise, her stays, and her Parisian boots.’ 
In this condition she was carried into the 
courtyard, made to sit down on ‘the steps of 
the laundry, and told to take care of a 
couple of horses, whose reins were placed in 
her hands. Madame Drancey had always 
been afraid of horses, but she understood 
that she had no choice but to obey.” 


On the road, her privations and the indig- 
nities she suffered were worse. 


“The second halt was made early the next 
morning, on the bank of some river. 

“Here they were joined by Madame 
Drancey, exhausted, beaten, and almost 
without clothing. 

“The unhappy French lady had indeed 
had her share of suffering during the short 
but eventful march. 

“Though she had followed a separate 
route in the midst of the herd of oxen, she 
found herself towards nightfall at the edge 
of the same wood which had been entered 
by the other captives. She had travelled the 
greater part of the way on foot, and the 
road had been both long and full of obsta- 
cles; but when she failed to keep up with 
the horsemen, the Murid made use of his 
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whip to awaken new strength in the exhaust- 
ed woman. 

“The first blow from the Chéchnian’s 
whip roused all the pride and all the anger 
of the already irritated Frenchwoman. She 
turned towards her insulter, and expressed, 
in forcible but unfortunately quite unintelli- 
gible language, all the indignation and con- 
tempt which she felt for his conduct. 

“Of course it was in vain that Madame 
Darncey addressed her remarks to the Mu- 
rid, and he did not cease to apply his whip 
to the unfortunate lady’s shoulders whenever 
she lagged behind. At a later period, when 
the moon had risen, Madame Darncey, un- 
der the impression that her persecutors, as 
Mahometans, worshipped that orb, took no 
trouble to curse it. But the imprecation 
was not more intelligible than her expres- 
sions of indignation and contempt, the 
mountaineers being utterly unable to under- 
stand either the pantomine or the language 
of their captive. 

“Madame Drancey passed the night in 
the woods, where she had to sleep in com- 
pany with the cattle and the Chechnians. 
The chief of the party having Jain down on 
a large cloak, which he had previously ex- 
tended along the ground, invited her to 
share it; but she informed him (of course in 
the French language) that she was not ac- 
customed to receive such offers from stran- 
gers, and that she preferred to sleep with 
one of the oxen; whose back she soon con- 
verted into a pillow.” 





ATCHAFALAYA CurreNcy.—Captain Shall- 
cross of the Mississipi Steamer Peytona, is 
one of the crack captains on the river. Every- 
body knows him and he knows every body, and 
therefore we must tell a little story about him. 
One day the Peytona was steaming down past 
the cotton woods towards New Orleans when 
she was hailed -by another boat going up: 

“ Hallo! Capt. Shall!””—— “ Hallo!” was 
the answer. “Got any Atchafalaya money?” 
“Yes, plenty.” “ Well, pay it out; the bank’s 
busted, or a gwine to.” “ Ay, ay,” said Capt. 
Shallcross ; ‘ Clerk have you got much of that 
money?” ‘About a thousand dollars I 
reckon, sir,” said the clerk of the Peytona. 
“Well, stop at the first wood boat.” 

And the Peytona puffed on until a wood boat 
was seen moored to the shore, with piles of 
cord-wood around, and a small man, with his 
trousers rolled up, and his hands in his pockets, 
shivering on the bank beside of his boat, in the 
chill December weather. 

“Wood boat, ahoy!” sang out Captain 





Shall. Small man in the distance, “ Halloo!” 


“Want to sell that wood?” Small man in 
the distance, “Yas.” ‘Take Atchfalaya 
money?” Small manin thedistance. “ Yas.” 
“ Round to, pilot,” said Capt. Shall. 

The boats bound down stream always have 
to come around, with their bow pointed up 
stream, to resist the current of the Mississippi ; 
sometimes they encounter a big eddy, and have 
to take a sweep of some miles before they reach 
the landing-place. So it was in this instance. 

“So you'll take Atchafalaya money for wood, 
will you?” said the captain as the boat ap- 
proached the shore. “‘ Yas.” said the small 
man. “ How will you take it?” said Capt. 
Shall, (meaning at what rate.) ‘Take it 
even,” said the small man. ‘ What do you 
mean by even?” “Cord for cord, captain.” 
“Put her round again, pilot,” said Capt. Shall, 
“and wood up at the next wharf-boat; I 
reckon this fellow has been posted by some- 
body on Atchafalaya.’’—Cozen’s Wine Press. 
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From The Atheneum. 
Sporting Scenes amongst the Kaffirs of 

South Africa. By Capt. Alfred W. 

Drayson, Royal Artillery. (Routledge & 

Co). 

Tus is the despatch-book of a soldier and 
sportsman, whom a strong uncivilized in- 
stinct impelled to the Cape in search of 
prey, and the fondness of friends on his re- 
turn induced to publish his experiences. 
Capt. Drayson’s adventures in Africa, are 
neither very novel nor very marvellous. He 
is not a man of science—he is not an ex- 
plorer,—but, as far as we learn, simply a 
gentleinan who went out to shoot wild beasts 
and, without emulating Mr. Gordon Cum- 
ming, achieved a satisfactory amount of 
slaughter. The scene of warfare is chiefly 
in Caffre-land, in the Zulu country, the 
neighborhood of Natal and Pietermaritzberg. 
He left England for the Cape in the hard 
winter of 1855—sailed in a wet little brig- 
antine for Algoa Bay—amused himself on 
the voyage with cutting off a string of cab- 
bages from the poop; and, after three 
weeks’ tossing about in the society of a ro- 
mantic and abstemious skipper, a nasal car- 
penter who never changed his clothes, and a 
squat Dutchman who eccnomized his person 
in a berth whence he tootled annonymous 
airs on the flute—our author was delighted 
to find the vessel bumping over the harbor- 
bar of Port Natal, and verdant little islets 
and shores and hills in view, overgrown with 
swinging boughs of mangroves or giant eu- 
phorbias. In due time, he camps among the 
Caffres—learns their arts and speech—can 
spoor elephants or elands or buffaloes, and 
‘even win savage respect and affection. He 
makes experiments in bush-life, learns to 
steal along in soft leather veld-shoens, to 
avoid cracking boughs and rustling leaves, to 
mount and dismount at full speed, load and 
fire at a gallop after a four-mile ride, rattle 
over rocks and ruts with a loose rein, and, 
when he is flung, roll out of imminent reach 
of his pony “ with the rapidity of a monkey.” 
His mistakes of identity are curious. Occa- 
sionaliy he confounds an evening party of 
baboons “ doing their hair,” with their hu- 
man relatives, the Hottentot ladies, or in the 
dark levels his piece at a lonely Caffre digni- 
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tary who is “ getting up ” his thoughts for a 
public meeting. Like African huntsmen in 
general Capt. Drayson suffers from want of 
water. His “Totty” friends let him into a 
secret :— 


“¢ Well,’ said Kemp, ‘ when I go into the 
country where there is not much water, I al- 
ways take my baboon.’-—‘ You don’t drink 
him, do you ?’—‘ No, but I make him show 
me water.’—‘ How do you do that ?’— In 
this way:—When water gets scarce, I give 
the Bavain none: if he does not seem thirsty 
I rub a little salt on his tongue; I then take 
him out with a long string or chain. At 
first it was difficult to make him understand 
what was wanted, for he always wished to go 
back to the waggons. Now, however, he is 
well trained. When I get him out some 
distance, I let him go; he runs along a bit, 
scratches himself, shows his teeth at me, 
takes a smell up-wind, looks all round, picks 
up a bit of grass, smells or eats it, stands up 
for another sniff, canters on, and so on. 
Wherever the nearest water is, there he is 
sure to go.’ - This anecdote was corroborated 
by others present.” 


His domestic relations with the Caffres 
appear to be encouraging. He wins the 
heart of the men by slaying wild bucks, and 
bringing down furtive crows which run off 
with the meat laid out to dry. The ladies, 
too, like the white man, and bring him milk. 
Take his opinion of them, and a sketch of 
Caffrarian fashions :— 


“The women can be handsome, although 
perhaps admiration for them is an acquired 
taste. Well, Peshauna (the girl’s name) 
was the best looking of Inkau’s wives, and 
was placed as head woman of Inkau’s kraal; 
she did but little work, and was highly 
dressed, in the extreme of the fashion, not in 
crinoline or embroidery, but in beads and 
brass. Round her head she had: a broad 
band of light-blue and white beads; a pen- 
dent string of the latter hanging in a grace- 
ful curve over her eyelids, giving them the 
sleepy, indolent look assumed by so many 
of our fair sex. Round her neck in num- 
bers, strings of beads were negligently hung, 
and a little apron of fringe about a foot long 
was fastened round her waist; this was 
neatly ornamented with beads of red, white, 
and blue; her wrists were also decorated 
with bracelets made of beads and_ brass, 
while her ankles were encircled with a fringe 
made from monkey’s hair. This was the 
full-dress contume of Peshauna. To these 
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adornments the most affable and agreeable 
manners were added, quite divested of that 
hauteur and assumption so often practised 
by acknowledged belles; she had a most 
graceful way of taking her snuff; and stuck 
through her ears were two very long mimosa 
thorns for the purpose of combing her 
woolly locks. I think all must agree in 
placing her on record as a most charming 
and divine nymth! She was, alas, another’s! 
Twenty cows had been paid for her, and five 
men assagied, before she became the pro- 
perty of my gallant friend Inkau. It took 
at least a pint of gin before I could work 
him up to tell his story.” 


An old lady regards him favorably. Here 
is her portrait. 


“Her face was thin and wrinkled, while 
her whole body looked as though it were cov- 
ered with a skin that had been originally in- 
tended for a very much larger person. She 
had also suffered from sickness, as was shown 
by the scars all over her body,—signs of the 
cupping and bleeding that had been per- 
formed on her by some Kaffir doctor, with 
an assagy in lieu of a lancet. Still she did 
not seem to be much displeased with her- 
self,—a circumstance for which I can only ac- 
count by the absence of looking-glasses in 
this village. I did not feel much inclined to 
move after my long walk this day, so I took 
a seat near the door of the hut, and watched 
the old lady turn my tobacco into snuff. She 
first cut it up into little bits with an assagy, 
and brought two large stones to the hut; 
into the lower stone, which had a well-worn 
hollow, she put all the bits of tobacco, and 
with the other, which was nearly circular, and 
about the size of an ostrich-egg, she com- 
menced grinding the tobacco: it seemed 





very hard work, as she pressed heavily on 
the stone during the operation. After a} 
time she added some water, which made the | 
mess into a sort of paste, something like a! 
child’s dirt-pie. After a great deal of grind- | 
ing and scraping, the composition began | 
really to look like a snuff-powder. She then | 
got a wooden spoon nearly full of white, 
wood-ashes, and. mixed them with the to- 
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bacco. More grinding seemed to amalga- 
mate the two compositions, when she tried a 
pinch herself, and pronounced that it wanted 
drying in the sun, and would then be good. 
During the whole time that she was at work 
she was uttering disjointed remarks to me, and 
at length proposed, in the most shameless 
and barefaced manner, that I should marry 
her daughter. I requested to know which of 
the damsels then present was the he 
bride, and was shown a young lady about 
twelve years old, who had very much the 
appearance of a picked Cochin-China fowl. 
I concealed my laughter, and told the old 
lady that when this lassy became taller, and 
very fat, I might then think more seriously 
of her proposition ; but as at present I had 
not six cows (the required price) handy, I 
could not entertain the subject. The old 
lady told me she would get the skin and 
bone adorned with fat by the time I came on 
another visit ; and, for all I know, this black 
charmer may be now waiting in disappointed 

lumpness. I stayed seven days at this 

raal: after the third day I had no bread or 
biscuit, but merely roasted. Indian corn and 
meat, with the amasi and ubisi (sour and 
sweet milk). Therefore I felt the want of 
bread, butter, and a bed, and bidding my 
shooting companion farewell, I distributed 
beads and tobacco to the women and some 


lucifers to the men, and then took my dé- 


parture. I should wish to testify to the 
manner in which 1, a perfect stranger, un- 
known by name or reputation to these say- 
ages, was treated during this visit. They 
were kind, civil, and really hospitable It 
was pleasing to see a young Kaffir girl come 
each evening with a bowl of milk and some 
corn, and, putting them down quietly beside 
me, look with her wild black eyes into my 
face, and musically say, ‘Ar ko inkosi’ 
(Yours, chief).” 


The author's ’scapes and fortunes—how he 
was treed by elephants, and how he fuddled 
the fish with an insane root,—those who like 
to consult his entertaining book may find 
amply detailed. 





A RusstIan AND AN EncrisH REGIMENT.— 
The courage of an English army is the sum 
total of the courage which the individual soldiers 
bring with them to it, rather than of that which 
they derive from it. When I was at Naples, a 

ussian and an English regiment were drawn 


up together in he same square :—“ See,” said © 
a Neapoliton to me, who had mistaken me for 
one of his couutrymen, “there is but one face 
in that whole regiment ; while in that (pointing 
to the English), every soldier has a face of his 
own.” —Coleridge’s Iriend. 
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PUBLISHERS’ PROSPECTUS. 


On the 8rd of April, 1858, we begin, in connexion with Messrs. Littell, Son 
& Co., Boston, the New Series of The Living Age, issued weekly, enlarged to eighty 
pages, handsomely printed on fine paper, with cut edges, etc. The long-established, 
and deservedly high reputation which this esteemed book has enjoyed, renders it 
superfluous to refer to its characteristic claims as a most choice and ably-conducted 
compendium of the best selected literature of the times. Comprising as it does, the 
eréme de la créme of all the world-renowned Reviews and Periodicals of Europe, 
as well as occasional selections from the best fugitive literature of our own country, 
it will be at once apparent that it possesses a character alike unique and unrivalled 
as a repository of good things, suitable for all classes of the reading community — 
the statesman, student, and philosopher, as well as the family circle. In addition 
to the intrinsic quality of its literary contents, the quantity of reading matter em- 
braced in a single year of this work, amounts to four thousand one hundred and 
sixty double pages,— the subscription price of which is only Sia Dollars per annum, 
— thus constituting it not only THE BEST, BUT 


THE CHEAPEST PERIODICAL IN THE WORLD. 


This work, which has been received with universal approval of the Press, 


religious and secular, has also enjoyed the cordial approbation of many eminent 
men of our country, — among them, 


PREsIDENT ADAMS, Hon. JARED SPARKS, 
Justice Story, W. H. Prescort, 
CHANCELLOR KENT, Gro. BANcROFT, 
Bisnor Atonzo Porter, Gro. Ticknor, 
Rev. Dr. Beruvne, H. J. Raymonp, 
Rey. ALBERT BARNEs. 


STANFORD & DELISSER, Pvntisuers, 


637 Broadway, New-York. 
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